





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue winter morning was bright 
with pale sunlight, that lay across the 
breakfast-table in the dining-room at 
Pennithorne and touched the pictures 
on the wall into a glow like that of 
summer. It reminded one of spring, 
though New Year’s Day was hardly 
over, and made Althea lift her eyes 
and think of a time that was never 
long absent from her thoughts ; that 
time when first she saw the spring 
come in across the green northern 
hills, bringing with it a bliss that it 
took away again with all the caprice 
of April. 

Mrs. Heron, sitting opposite, saw 
the quick wistful glance and the droop 
of the mobile young lips, but took no 
notice of the signs. She had lived 
long enough to have memories of her 
own that dimmed the sunshine, but 
she had no desire to speak of them ; 
and as for Althea’s trouble, and her 
own hope that was growing faint 
through long disappointment, it pro- 
voked her even to think of it. 

So far as the expression of her feel- 
ings went Althea’s had not developed 
during the past year. Mrs. Heron 
was most kind to her in all practical 
matters, and there was a sort of un- 
spoken sympathy between the two 
who both loved the same person and 
desired the same thing. But they 
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never spoke of it ; and Althea simply 
obeyed docilely every suggestion that 
was made to her, not suffering herself 
to look unhappy, but unable to take 
any very keen interest in the small 
events of life at Pennithorne. One 
thing alone brought her what was 
almost happiness, and that was a visit 
to Herne’s Edge. To go there, where 
the very air seemed to whisper of 
Cosmo, to secretly visit his old nurse 
and get her to talk of him, or to find 
out all his old haunts and the scenes 
of the stories he had told her,—this 
was delight, and food for a heart that 
for the most part had to go hungry. 
Like the wife in Browning’s ConrEs- 
sion, she loved her husband the more 
for those desolate months that she had 
spent in “learning him,” though she 
felt sometimes that he was hard upon 
her. 

But Mrs. Heron had not been 
jealous all her life of Herne’s Edge 
tamely to permit it now to attract 
away from her her son’s wife,—the 
bait by which she had hoped to draw 
him one day to her side. Propriety, 
according to the extraordinary code 
accepted by the two houses, demanded 
that Althea should be allowed some- 
times to visit her husband’s father ; 
but she must not go more often than 
was necessary, and it must be as a 
duty, not as a pleasure. 

Happily for her, Althea was allowed, 
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without risk of giving offence, to be 
fond of Miss Anderson ; and a visit to 
the Rectory was nearly as good as one 
to the Edge itself. Magdalen Ander- 
son would talk of Cosmo, in return 
for a good deal of indirect information 
about Edmund, and would take Althea 
to see the old folks in the village, who 
prattled garrulously and affectionately 
of the younger brother, and for the 
most part kept a significant silence as 
to the elder. Taught by the hunger 
of her own heart that had gone so 
long unsatisfied, the Rector’s daughter 
was very tender and sympathetic to 
the young girl, whose position she 
could in no way comprehend. Blame 
her old friend Cosmo she would not ; 
but she did not for one moment be- 
lieve that Althea had willingly stayed 
behind when he went back to London. 
She was quite prepared not to under- 
stand the motives or circumstances of 
any of the Herons: she had indeed 
her own secret which she hoped no 
one guessed ; and Althea and she had 
only to look into each other’s eyes to 
recognise their community of love 
and sorrow of which neither desired 
to speak. 

Un that January morning Althea 
was pondering several things. She 
was asking herself why no letter had 
come from Margaret; why Cosmo's 
weekly epistle had been of late even 
briefer and more business-like than 
usual; whether she dare suggest a 
drive to Herne’s Edge, on the plea 
that such a mild open day was not 
likely soon to occur again; and 
whether, if the suggestion did not 
meet Mrs. Heron’s approval, it might 
make her throw difficulties in the way 
of the lesser good,—that is to say, a 
call at the Rectory. 

In the midst of her thoughts came 
a peal of the door-bell, and in a 
moment Mrs. Heron’s elderly butler 
entered, obviously a little flurried. 
“A special messenger, ma’am, from 
Ashurst,” he said, handing her a 
letter and a newspaper. ‘He came 
on horseback, and I asked if he was 
to wait for an answer ; but he said 


his orders was to return by 
Herne’s Edge and to be as quick as 
possible.” 

Mrs. Heron took the note, glanced 
it through, snatched at the newspaper, 
and rustled it over with hasty in- 
effectual movements, then flung it 
down impatiently and looked at the 
note again. “I can’t make it out!” 
she said, in the testy tone of one 
trying to repel a ghastly fear. 
“ Althea, see if you can make any sense 
of what she says. Why couldn’t 
Emily mark what she wants me to 
see, or cut it out?” 


DeaR Aunt [the letter ran], I know 
you don’t see a London paper as soon as 
we do, so you may not have heard any 
particulars. I send you ours, but hope 
you will not be as much shecked as I was 
when I opened it just now. You will 
see from what it says that it may just as 
well be Edmund as any one else. But when 
[ first saw the name I foolishly took it for 
granted that it must be Cosmo, and got a 
terrible fright. Of course I am still most 
anxious, as you must be, and am sending 
round by Herne’s Edge to hear what news 
Uncle Richard has got. Yours, Emmy. 


When Althea had arrived at the 
signature Mrs: Heron was still fum- 
bling with the paper in terrified doubt 
where to look. Without apology (her 
white lips could hardly have framed 
one) the girl took it from her, and by 
a kind of instinct turned at once to 
the sheet down one side of which a 
hasty hand had indeed scrawled a 
pencil-mark. Breathlessly, pressing 
close to each other, they read the brief 
account, which was headed, Sire at 
the S- Hall. Over the first few 
sentences their eyes glanced impa- 
tiently, only catching a word here and 
there ..... ‘* Entertainment for 
children—— Hall closely packed—— 
cause of fire unknown,” &c., &c. Then 
came an account of the panic, the 
difficulties experienced by the rescuers, 
the various casualties, and the names 
of the persons injured, so far as they 
had yet been ascertained “A Mr. 
and Mrs. Heron who were present, 
with three little children, had a narrow 
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escape, being nearest that part of the 
building which was actually on fire, 
but having fortunately presence of 
mind enough not to join in the danger- 
ous crush and stampede that followed 
the first alarm. By the exertions of 
Mr. Heron the party reached a 
window, through which the children 
were safely lowered ; after which, the 
building being almost cleared, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heron escaped down a staircase 
which was already actually ignited. 
We regret to add that Mr. Heron re- 
turned into the hall to assist in reseu- 
ing some of those who had been dis- 
abled in the first crush on the stairs, 
and some uncertainty is felt as to his 
fate. It is believed that he may have 
been among those who were injured by 
the fall of part of the ceiling, and 
conveyed to the Hospital, but full 
particulars had not been obtained at 
the time of going to press. Only six 
bodies have as yet been recovered, 
all of which have been identified.” 

“ Emily is a fool,” said Mrs. Heron, 
leaving the paper in Althea’s hands, 
and beginning to pace up and down 
the room, stately but trembling. 
“She sees a man and his wife 
mentioned, and must needs jump to 
the conclusion that it may be some one 
else altogether, and frighten me with 
the mere suggestion. Mr. Heron! In 
the circumstances that could only fit 
Edmund, if it was bound to be one of 
this family at all. There are other 
Herons in the world, I suppose.” 

Althea did not answer. The whole 
scene was vivid and clear before the 
eyes of her mind ; and it was Cosmo 
she saw there, not Edmund. Whether 
it would have been so but for Emily 
Brotherton’s suggestion she could not 
have told. She felt as though an ice- 
cold hand had gripped her heart and 
stopped its beating, numbing all sen- 
sation except a vague wonder as to 
how she could really have read of 
these things in black and white and 
yet care so little. Only by an effort 
could she have spoken, and she did 
just realise that it was better not to 
speak,—that this was fis mother, 
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after all, and Edmund’s mother too, 
this woman who was betraying the 
terror that was invading her soul by 
indignant protestations that the thing 
was impossible. If she could doubt 
and hope, let her do so as long as 
might be. 

Mrs. Heron noticed her companion’s 
silence at last, and came back to 
where she sat, white and still, by the 
table. ‘* My dear, don’t be frighten- 
ed,” she said, with a sort of impatient 
tenderness. “This is too silly! If 
you looked in the London Directory I 
wonder how many Herons you would 
find. And,—if it was your sister and 
Edmund, you see she is quite safe, and 
the children ; and I dare say Edmund 
has turned up all right by this time. 
You know as well as I do he is just 
the kind of man to frighten one for 
nothing.” 

“ What are you going to do?” half 
whispered Althea, looking at her with 
piteous eyes that involuntarily put 
aside all that she had been saying as 
beside the mark. 

“T_T shall telegraph straight to 
Cosmo’s address. We shall have an 
answer from—him—at once, and then 
we shall know what has really hap- 
pened. If only we were not so many 
miles from the telegraph-office !”’ 

The tone of that last sudden ex- 
clamation betrayed her, but Althea 
did not seem to notice it. She was 
already searching for a telegraph-form 
and a pen and ink, and brought them 
to Mrs. Heron, standing over her with 
a kind of dumb urgency while she 
hesitated what to write, and ringing 
the bell unbidden to summon the 
messenger who was to take it. 

“J will drive over and send it my- 
self,” said Mrs. Heron suddenly, as 
the butler stood waiting for his orders. 
“T can very well wait in the office till 
an answer comes. Will you come 
with me?” 

Althea shuddered. She was hope- 
lessly, unreasoningly sure that the 
mother was going to send a message 
to one who would not be there to re- 
ceive it; but she could not say so. 
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‘“May I have the pony-carriage and 
go to Herne’s Edge?” she asked. 
“They may have heard something 
more there. If so, I will be back 
there as soon as you are.” 

“Tf you like,” said Mrs. Heron 
rather coldly. She would not for half 
she was worth have faced her husband 
at that moment ; but she was jealous 
of this girl who could go to him, even 
while she hardly knew whether, if 
they had met, she would have turned 
to him for sympathy or tried to sting 
him with reproaches. 

After all, Althea had less courage 
than her mother in-law supposed. As 
she was being driven swiftly towards 
Ernston she tried in vain to nerve 
herself to go straight to the Edge. 
It was just possible that the Squire 
might have heard nothing, and how 
could she break in upon him with 
such a doubtful fragmentary tale as 
she should have to tell? She would 
go to the Rectory, she thought ; Mr. 
Anderson might know something,—he 
would certainly know if bad news had 
been received at the Edge. Perhaps 
he could tell her what to do, or 
Magdalen’s sympathy would give her 
courage. 

The face of the servant who opened 
the door told Althea that something 
at any rate was known here. She 
asked for Miss Anderson, and was 
shown at once into her room. With 
the first sight of that pale, silent 
woman even the impatience of her 
own heart-sick suspense felt the sudden 
check of an unexpected impression. 
She had apparently been sitting, with 
her hands idly before her, doing no- 
thing, seeing nothing ; she rose now 
quietly to greet her visitor, her wan 
faded presence full of that half-con- 
scious dignity of woe that has once for 
all been put into words for us,—“ Here 
I and sorrow sit.” She might have 
been a widow, alone there with her 
grief and calmed by the very depth of 
it, ready to listen patiently to condo- 
lences which those who offer them feel 
to be but mocking a sorrow past con- 
solation. Althea, with a thrill of 


perception too incredulous for relief or 
joy, said to herself, ‘‘She believes it 
is Edmund!” “Tellme! What have 
you heard?” she cried without preface, 
holding out her trembling hands with 
an involuntary gesture of appeal. 

“Only what was in the paper,” 
answered Magdalen in a hushed still 
voice. “My father is at the Hall. 
He came back here to tell me and 
has gone again. They expect a tele- 
gram in about an hour. Oh, your 
poor sister!” 

She drew the girl into her arms 
and kissed her. Althea submitted 
dumbly, and then drew herself away. 
“Have you the paper? May I see 
it?” she asked. ‘ Perhaps it is not 
the same as ours.” 

It was not the same paper, but 
almost the same account. She read 
it through while the other stood 
beside her with clasped hands and 
still, rapt face. The inevitable re- 
action of Althea’s hopeful youth had 
begun, and the account looked to her 
a shade less terrible than she had 
thought it at first. ‘‘ After all,” she 
said, with a brave attempt at a smile, 
‘we may have been frightening our- 
selves for nothing. Many of those 
who were taken to the hospital may 
have been—only a little hurt. Or he 
may have gone home with some one 
else who needed help.” 

*“We shall hear soon,’ said Mag- 
dalen in the same hushed tone. “ For 
my part I have no hope. And,—he 
had such a hard life; there were so 
few who loved and trusted him as he 
deserved. Now that he is dead, a 
hero’s death, they will understand him 
better. The world was hard upon 
him: he had never a chance to show 
what he really was ; but he has shown 
it now!” 

Her mild soft eyes were full of a 
proud light ; anguish and a kind of 
triumph strove together in her voice. 
But Althea did not look up; she was 
tracing those words again, with eyes 
and finger, as though she would wring 
more meaning out of them. “ It does 
not say which of the two it was,” she 
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said after a moment. “The paper 
would call either of them Mr. Heron. 
But Edmund never took the children 
anywhere; he used to say he never 
would.” 

“Cosmo !—Cosmo is not Mr. He- 
ron!” cried the other, and caught up 
the paper to glance over the paragraph 
again, as if reading it in a new light. 
“They are spoken of together as 
husband and wife; it would have 
been mentioned if it had not been the 
children’s father who saved them. 
What should Cosmo be doing there ?” 

“ He was always good to the little 
girls, always planning treats for them. 
They have been out with him far 
oftener than with their father. Every 
word of this fits Cosmo better than 
Edmund.” 

Althea too, it seemed, could find a 
kind of triumph in the midst of heart- 
break. Their eyes met in the strang- 
est rivalry, each claiming for the 
man she loved that crown of honour 
which in this case was only a garland 
for the bier. 

** Who was so likely to risk his life 
for the children as their father ?” 

“IT know he would have done it 
if he had been there. But it is 
Edmund’s luck never to be there 
when a man’s hand is wanted.” 

“Child, child!” cried the elder 
woman with unreasoning, passionate 
reproach. “ How can you grudge it 
to him and—to me /—you who are so 
young and so happy? Cosmo has every- 
thing,—the unsullied name, the strong 
will, the love of every one; but now 
Edmund has at least the hero’s death 
and the remorse of those who mis- 
judged him. And I,—I have the 
pride of knowing that I knew him 
best! It is little enough, God knows, 
for a whole lifetime ; you need not 
grudge it us!” 

“You speak as though I could 
choose,” answered Althea sadly. “If 
he was not there, Cosmo is alive and 
well now; and he is mine,—all I 
have in the world. But I know he 
was there.” 

“And I know that Edmund was 
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there ; though——” Magdalen Ander- 
son paused, and all her worn delicate 
face was coloured with a deep painful 
blush. Even at that supreme hour it 
struck her reserved maidenly soul 
with sudden shame to think that she 
had been openly claiming an interest 
in another woman’s husband. Dead 
or alive, he was none of hers, though 
for a moment she had forgotten it in 
the heartbreaking joy of her new 
pride in him. 

Silently she moved a little away 
again and sat down in a drooping, 
patient attitude more like her usual 
self; while Althea stood and looked 
at her, still in the same mood of 
mournful exaltation. “I am sorry 
for her,” she thought, quite simply, 
while her whole consciousness seemed 
to herself one ache of pity. “ I ought 
to pity her, for if Cosmo had really 
loved me I should be the happiest, 
proudest woman in the world even 
now. I can pity her, for she has 
loved what was not worthy of her 
love, and she knows it; while I—” 
Her grave sweet face was transfigured 
with the proud rejoicing that for the 
time thrust grief out of sight. Only 
for the time, she knew ; she was so 
young, and life would be so long, and 
all her years before her for grief. 
But meanwhile she who had been 
Cosmo Heron’s wife could well spare 
a moment, even from her own sorrow, 
to pity the woman who had nothing 
to mourn for. 

How still it was, with the winter 
silence of the Rectory garden outside 
the window, and the house so quiet 
as if some one lay dead within! Pres- 
ently through the silence Althea 
caught herself listening for the steps 
of the returning messenger from the 
Edge, fancying she heard them, and 
finding it only the crackling of the 
fire in the grate, or the measured tick 
of the old clock in the hall. And so 
by degrees natural impatience re- 
asserted itself and made it seem un- 
endurable to wait there in that quiet 
room, while at the Edge the news 
might already have arrived. “ After 
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all,” she argued with herself, “I am 
one of themselves now ; I have a right 
to know as soon as any one. I will 
go across to the house and Mr. Heron 
shall tell me all he knows.” 

Through the Rectory garden she 
went, leaving Miss Anderson lost in 
silent, patient brooding, and hardly 
seeming to notice her departure. The 
churchyard path was sprinkled with 
hoar-frost, and the great hills, look- 
ing down upon the little town, were 
sharply outlined with the last fall of 
snow lying in all the deep ravines 
and on the northern side of every 
dry-stone wall. This way she had 
often walked with Cosmo in that 
spring which seemed to her like the 
first and last of her life. There was 
the tall Runic cross, whose hoary 
antiquity he had first explained to her 
awestruck ignorance, its grotesque 
angel-figures thrown into clearer re- 
lief by their powdering of silver. 
And there the mural tablet that he 
loved, darkly streaked with the melt- 
ing of the snow from the roof above, 
as if the eld church had been weeping 
over it all night long. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages. 


Althea stood there, she knew not 
for how long, looking at a blank 
space on the wall beside the tablet, 
and wondering whether he would 
have liked his memorial there, if he 
had chosen its place, and whether in 
all the long line of his forefathers 
there was one who had died so young 
and so nobly. Then once more the 
natural spring and recoil of the soul 
from despair to hope shook her from 
her visionary unreasoning certainty, 
und she roused herself and went on. 
Through the door in the wall, which 
stood open as if to invite her, she 
went along the garden paths, where 
the gravel was crisp in the frost and 
the boughs of the pink thorn were 
bare and black against the clear blue 
winter sky, and so up the worn gray 
steps and out on to the paved terrace 
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before the house ; and then her light 
feet came to a sudden pause. 

For there stood Mr. Heron, motion- 
less as a statue, his arms folded and 
his head thrown slightly back in that 
attitude that always hurt and yet 
rejoiced her heart, because it so 
vividly recalled Cosmo. He was 
bareheaded, and the close-cut waves 
of his gray hair looked grayer than 
usual in the pale wintry sunlight. 
His eyes were fixed on the turn of 
the road which led up through the 
village as though their strained atten- 
tive gaze had not wavered for an 
hour past, and would never relax 
until the messenger for whom he was 
watching came in sight. They did 
turn for a moment upon Althea, but 
they went past her again as though 
she counted for nothing. One would 
have needed to be desperate, at any 
rate very self-confident, to break in 
upon such a self-restrained, self-ab- 
sorbed agony of suspense. 

Althea hesitated, looked round, and 
through the open door of the hall saw 
Mr. Anderson sitting forlornly in a 
big chair, with a paper in his hand. 
No one was afraid of the kindly auto- 
cratical old Rector, and quietly step- 
ping across the worn stones to the 
door she laid her cold trembling hand 
in his. ‘It is—another paper!” she 
said hardly above her breath, glancing 
at it with dilating eyes. “ Does it 
tell—anything more?” 

“ Nothing: much; the account is 
substantially the same,” he answered 


with nervous kindliness. “ Only— 
there is an initial given. It says 


here ‘Mr. C. Heron’—Don’t look 
like that, my dear! There is no need 
to think anything of it. Misprints 
are constantly occurring, and the 
reporter may have written E, or—any 
other letter in the alphabet.” 

The Rector took both the cold 
little hands in his, chafing them and 
looking at her anxiously. After a 
moment Althea looked up, almost in 
surprise. “ Never mind!” she said 
simply. ‘I knew from the first how 
it was. Of course he would be good 
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to the children ; and he would never 
leave that place alive while there was 
any one to be helped out of it. That 
makes it no more sure than it was 
before.” 

Mr. Anderson put her tenderly into 
the chair, and stood silently beside 
her, finding nothing to say. Presently 
his looks went back to that tall slender 
figure of his old friend, rigidly erect 
and motionless. ‘‘ He has been stand- 
ing there almost ever since the news 
came,” said the Rector almost im- 
patiently. “He takes no notice of 
what I say, and he began watching an 
hour before the return telegram could 
have arrived, if the messenger had 
flown. It’s terrible to see a man wait 
so for anything; the shock must be 
so great, whichever way it is.” 

Althea rose slowly and wearily from 
her chair. Perfect grief, like perfect 
love, casts out fear, and now she was 
not afraid. Before Mr. Anderson’s 
wondering eyes she stepped out on to 
the terrace, and stood by Mr. Heron’s 
side ; and when he neither looked at 
her nor spoke, she laid her hand upon 
his arm and left it there. 

His habitual courtesy forbade him 
to shake it off, but after a moment 
he glanced down at her askance as 
though her presence disturbed him. 
“What are you doing here, my dear ?” 
he said, while neither his voice nor his 
look had any emotion to spare for her. 
“You would be better in the house.” 

“T am the only person in the world 
who has a right to be here with you,” 
she answered. “ Everybody loved him, 
but you and I love him best.” 

A spark began to glow in the 
Squire’s deep-set eyes, and he turned 
a little to face her, as if the boldness 
of her assumption had made her just 
worthy of his regard. ‘Words are 
easy,” he said ; ‘‘ but you found it very 
possible to be content at Pennithorne 
without him.” 

“IT was no more content at Penni- 
thorne than you at Herne’s Edge,” 
she answered again, not one whit 
afraid of his keen glance or his frown. 

“Then why were you not with him ¢ 
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I told him that I would not consent to 
his taking you back, but that would 
have gone for little enough if you had 
been willing.” 

“He did not want me, unless | 
would be on Edmund’s side.” 

There was an indescribable ming- 
ling of childish simplicity and womanly 
pride and shame in her voice and 
manner. Again Mr. Heron turned 
upon her, and actually forgot for the 
moment to watch that one bend in the 
road. ‘And you would not? Why? 
Look up, look at me!”’ 

He laid his hands on her shoulders 
and his imperious eyes drew hers to 
meet them, and held them for a 
moment. ‘Ah, you know!”’ he said. 
“ Did Janet tell you? Hush, never 
mind! Tell me nothing ; remember, 
I ask you nothing. Only, the secret 
will not be a secret long now that two 
women know it, I suppose. How 
much has Cosmo heard of it ?” 

“T have not told him anything; I 
promised I would not. It was rather 
hard. He thought I did not want to 
come away with him, and I had to let 
him think so. But I think I hoped 
that some day he would know all about 
it. And now Her voice broke, 
her hands dropped at her sides; she 
was thinking of her formidable father- 
in-law as little as up to that moment 
he had thought of her. She was so 
little used to consider her own share in 
the matter, to put her own story into 
words, that she had no language at 
command but that a child might have 
used. But the simple words bore as 
much weight as they would carry. 

Mr. Heron at any rate understood 
her well enough, by virtue of an emo- 
tion that in him too was all but dumb. 
He put his arm round her and, draw- 
ing her to his side, held her there, not 
speaking, not looking at her again, 
but tacitly admitting her thus into 
the fellowship of his suspense and all 
that it involved. 

It seems sometimes as though to 
watch intently for one figure were the 
very way to delay its appearance. 
And after all the Squire and Althea 
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watched in vain. The messenger, who 
had had orders to wait at the telegraph- 
office till a reply came, rode back by 
some short cut across the moor known 
only to himself. Arriving at the back 
door of the house he made his way in 
all haste through its winding passages 
and handed the envelope to Mr. Ander- 
son as he sat uneasily waiting in the 
hall. 

The Rector would have liked to look 
at it first, lest it should contain news 
that ought not to be told too suddenly 
to the two outside; but he dared not 
risk the delay. He dared not even 
look at his old friend while he opened 
and read the message, knowing well 
why the Squire had endured this seem- 
ing eternity of suspense rather than 
go over himself to Highcross and meet 
the intelligence where all eyes would 
be upon him. 

But Mr. Heron did not turn away 
from Althea, or take his arm from 
round her. He held the: so that 
she could read it at the sai. noment 
with himself, and their hearts throbbed 
together as they read. “ Edmund 
Heron to Richard Heron, Herne’s Edge, 
Highcross, Cosmo at the Hos- 
pital, seriously hurt, but doctors say 
he will do well. Was not allowed to 
see him this morning. My wife ill, 
from shock ; cannot leave her again at 
present.” They both read the message 
through three times, once to grasp it, 
once to begin to realise it, and once 
again to find new possibilities in it both 
for hope and fear. Then Mr. Heron 
turned and beckoned to his old friend, 
without speaking, but with a face that 
showed that the news was by no 
means all bad. 

“ Now,’ he said, almost before the 
other had time to read it, ‘I must be 
off as quickly as possible, or I shall 
miss the best train inthe day. Ander- 
son, will you be good enough to go 
round to the stableyard and order the 
dogeart to be ready at once, while I 
put together what I shall want? I 
shall be ready in five minutes. My 
dear, is there anything I can do for 
you, here or there?” For all his cool 





determined hurry he could not fail to 
see the wistful envy in Althea’s eyes ; 
and his voice was really tender as he 
spoke to her, though he would not 
have risked losing his train for any- 
thing she had asked of him. 

“You will let me know—soon?” 
she faltered hardly above a whisper, 
leaning against the low stone wall, so 
shaken by this relief, which had by no 
means banished anxiety, that she could 
hardly stand alone. “And will you 
find out about Margaret too, and let 
me know! I will come to her if she 
needs me,-——if she will have me.” 

“1 will,” he answered, so readily 
that Althea had no time to think how 
strange it was that she should be 
asking Mr. Heron for news of Mar- 
garet. Indeed her whole soul was 
taken up with envy of him who could 
go to the hospital, who would be there 
in a few hours. But he went on: 
“You shall have news very soon. I 
will make a point of hearing how your 
sister is to-day before post-time ; but 
you shall have a telegram earlier. 
Good-bye.” 

He was gone. Then Mr. Anderson 
remembered Althea, and came to her 
as she still leaned against the low wall 
of the terrace. ‘‘ You must rest before 
you go back to Pennithorne,” he said. 
“Come home with me, and Magdalen 
shall take care of you.” 

Rather dreamily Althea excused 
herself, and spoke of Mrs. Heron who 
might not yet have heard what they 
now knew. She was thinking that at 
that moment she could hardly be very 
welcome to the Rector’s daughter. 
Troubled as she was still and weighed 
down by a double anxiety, she knew 
that to Magdalen Anderson she must 
none the less appear as a too fortunate 
rival. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THERE is no need, so far as the 
display of sacred emotion is concerned, 
to draw a veil over the meeting be- 
tween Mr. Heron and Cosmo, They 
were not allowed to meet at all until 
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the day after that on which the Squire 
reached London, and then only for a 
few minutes, during which he was 
cautioned to be as quiet and composed 
as possible. 

The bright little nurse might have 
spared the caution if she had known 
the Heron temper better. It was at 
all times easier to Mr. Heron to hide 
emotion than to show it; and he had 
in the course of his lonely journey 
worked off as much of his unwonted 
storm of feeling as imperatively de- 
manded an outlet. He was by no 
means anxious to let Cosmo see his 
anxiety and relief and passionate 
gratitude, still less his pride in his 
son's heroism, or the twinge of some- 
thing like repentance, knowing not 
what to repent of, that troubled his 
stout soul. They had not been es- 
tranged, but they had been at odds ; 
and he could not tell, when the dan- 
ger and anxiety were fairly over, how 
far they might be at odds still. 

As for Cosmo, he was still dazed 
and dreamy and chiefly conscious of 
being strapped and bandaged until 
movement was almost impossible. 
When his father appeared at his bed- 
side he merely accepted his presence 
as one of the numerous things that at 
present he could not attempt to ex- 
plain. He had been struck down by 
« piece of falling timber in one of the 
passages of the burning building, and 
had with difficulty been rescued from 
beneath it with a severe cut on the 
head, and a broken shoulder-blade 
which, though less serious at first, 
was likely to inconvenience him 
longer. The noise and confusion of 
the fire and the panic, the quick per- 
ception of what must be done, and 
the strenuous effort to carry it out, 
—these he could partly remember, 
though it troubled him to try and 
recall them; but after that crash in 
the passage there was a gap in his 
memory, that he could not even try 
to bridge as yet, which might have 
lasted for an hour or a week for all 
that he could tell. He was here, feel- 
ing very stupid and not particularly 
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uncomfortable. They told him that 
everybody was safe out of that place, 
and his father’s face looked very 
familiar and pleasant. More than 
that for the present he neither knew 
nor cared to know. 

Althea got her telegram, on the 
whole a reassuring one. Cosmo was 
out of danger, and her sister, who had 
been seriously ill for a few hours, was 
decidedly better. 

No one knew how Mr. Heron gained 
his information, for he certainly did 
not go to Burton Road, or at least 
did not call at Number Fifteen. But he 
supplemented his telegram by a letter 
on the following day, giving details 
of Margaret’s illness and assuring 
Althea that there was no need for 
anxiety as she was well taken care of 
and had a nurse with her. All the 
same, the letter seemed to convey to 
Althea a tacit permission to come 
and do what she could for her sister 
and the children; and indeed there 
was a five-pound note enclosed in it, 
without comment, which could only 
be meant to cover the expenses of the 
journey. So she wrung a reluctant 
consent from Mrs. Heron by promis- 
ing to return in a fortnight, if all 
went well. On the next day she was 
with Margaret, welcomed by her with 
delight that she was too weak to ex- 
press, and by the girls with joy that 
was almost boisterous, their little 
heads having been somewhat turned 
by the amount of attention they had 
received since the fire. 

But Mona grew serious when she 
had her young aunt to herself. “ Did 
you know,” she said, “ that we had a 
little brother? God sent him to us, 
and then took him away again direct- 
ly. And mother nearly died—nurse 
says so. I wonder why he wasn’t let 
stay! We should have liked to keep 
him very much. Do you think the 
angel made a mistake, Aunt Thea, 
and brought him to the wrong 


house }” 

Althea was not in a position to 
consider this problem. She was think- 
ing that now she knew the reason of 
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that new look in Edmund’s face which 
she had noticed the first moment she 
saw him; a look for which even his 
past anxiety about Margaret and 
present concern for Cosmo could not 
account. She had said as little as 
possible to Edmund since her arrival. 
In her new knowledge she would not 
even look at him when it could be 
avoided ; but she had been compelled 
to notice the change in him. Often 
enough before had she seen him de- 
spondent, in the depths of despair and 
at war with Fate; but now he looked 
defeated, crushed, and broken, as 
though he had lost something that 
he could never hope to regain. Was 
that something the baby son who 
had been so longed for, who had been 
born only to die? 

If Althea had hoped that by com- 
ing to Burton Road she would be 
nearer to the hospital she was doomed 
to be disappointed. Mr. Heron wrote 
regularly, as he might have done to 
Pennithorne ; but he never came, nor 
proposed that Althea should visit the 
hospital, and the poor child was too 
shamefaced herself to suggest such a 
thing unasked. Edmund had his own 
ways of gaining information, but he 
was not communicative, and indeed it 
did not seem that he had even yet 
been allowed to see Cosmo. And 
Geoffrey Pierce was away, having 
been summoned only a day before the 
fire, to attend the death-bed of a near 
kinsman, who had been “less than 
kind,” but who had claims on him 
that could not be ignored, though 
they do not come into this story. 

If the hospital functionaries ever 
had time to think of the curious frag- 
ments of romance that are constantly 
thrown in their way, they might have 
wondered at the domestic relations of 
the hero of whom the papers had been 
full for a day, and of whom they were 
in consequence a little proud. The 
father and brother who both seemed 
so devoted, and who came so con- 
stantly to inquire, but who never 
met, and indeed took elaborate pre- 
cautions not to meet ; the mother who 
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never came, but wrote and telegraphed 
continually; and the young wife, 
whose existence an inquisitive re- 
porter had ascertained, but who 
neither came nor wrote: all this sug- 
gested a family history more peculiar 
than satisfactory. But the patient 
was making a ‘good recovery, which 
after all was the fact’ that chiefly con- 
cerned the nurses and the doctor ; and 
presently he was well enough to ask 
to see the brother who hitherto had 
been excluded, more visitors than one 
at a time being forbidden, and the 
father’s undoubted right having taken 
precedence. 

Mr. Heron had never of late years 
desired to meet his eldest son, but it 
was something quite new for Edmund 
on his side to show any unwillingness 
for a meeting. But since it was so, 
and Cosmo had asked to see Edmund, 
and opposition or argument was for 
the present quite out of the question, 
the only thing for the father to do 
was to take himself out of the way 
for the day, and signify to Edmund 
that his presence was required. So 
the brothers met again, for the first 
time since something very like a quar- 
rel which had taken place the day of 
the fire, after another visit from Mr. 
Walsh resulting in one of Edmund’s 
half-confidences and a suggestion from 
him that Cosmo had taken very much 
amiss. 

Cosmo was looking better than 
Edmund had expected to see him. 
Perhaps, though he had not proposed 
it, he had thought that Edmund might 
bring some one else with him, for he 
knew who was now back at Number 
Fifteen ; and he had certainly caused 
himself to be brushed and shaved and 
dressed with great care in preparation 
for ‘visiting afternoon.” His eyes 
were very bright and eager as they 
watched the door of the small private 
ward where he lay; but they lost a 
little of their brightness when Ed- 
mund came in alone. Yet, consider- 
ing all that had happened since the 
brothers met last, one visitor at a 
time was quite sufficient. Edmund’s 
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presence of mind, his ready speech, 
grimly humorous even when most 
moved, seemed now to have quite 
deserted him, as he grasped the left 
hand which was all Cosmo could move 
towards his visitor, dropped it gently 
as if afraid of hurting him, and sat 
down without a word. It was very 
characteristic of the relations between 
the two that the younger brother’s 
first words should be, ‘‘ What is the 
matter?” 

For the moment Edmund made no 
answer, and Cosmo began to look 
anxious. “It isn’t Margaret? She’s 
not worse again, is she?” he asked 
hurriedly. “Is it all right at Num- 
ber Fifteen?” His spare face with 
its strongly-marked features was not 
very susceptible of change ; but some- 
thing new in the quality of his voice, 
and the lustre of his eyes, told how 
much he had been through and how 
weak he still was. 

“No, no, there is nothing amiss 
there,” said Edmund hastily. ‘There 
is nothing amiss with me either, but 
what I knew before, or might have 
known. I am a fool to be frightening 
you with a long face, when I ought 
to be thanking you on my knees.” 

“ Don’t,” said Cosmo, with a little 
laugh more like himself. ‘‘ I couldn’t 
stand a scene, and I can’t get away. 
Surely that sort of thing may be 
taken as said between us two.” 


“T don’t know; but for you I 
should have lost everything. As it 


is—have they told you, Cosmo, what 
I have lost,—that the boy is born, 
and dead?” 

“T know; they told me yesterday. 
I am more sorry than I can tell you, 
Edmund.” 

“When I think,” he went on in 
the same level dreary tones, “that I 
might have lost Margaret and the 
little girls as well, I suppose I ought 
to feel nothing but thankfulness. 
I had built so much on 


” 


But I can’t. 
that one hope, and it’s over. 

“Only forthe time,” hesitated Cosmo. 
“You're both young enough, and the 
ten years are not over yet; even if 
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my father would not be ashamed to 
hold you strictly to the time, in the 
circumstances.” 

“He would hold me strictly in any 
circumstances ; but that is no matter. 
IT shall never have another son. I 
might have had that one more chance in 
life ; it is forfeited, and no more than 
I deserve. For one thing, it would 
probably kill Margaret,—the doctor 
says so—and that risk I could not 
face, even if but that’s notit. This 
was meant, and I know why. Things 
don’t happen by chance ; I was never 
a religious man, but I never thought 
that. A man thinks he goes his own 
way and pleases himself; and all the 
while Providence waits for him, and 
has him at last, just where the world 
has left one vulnerable spot.” 

It was strange. Edmund Heron 
called himself a literary man, priding 
himself on a certain choice of language 
where the deeper problems of life were 
treated of ; and yet here he was speak- 
ing of the deepest problem of all ex- 
actly with the words and manner of a 
rough schoolboy. Was it that he had 
never really thought for himself of 
these things since he was actually a 
schoolboy, just beginning to think it 
fine and manly to leave off saying his 
prayers, and to wonder how much 





his elders really believed of the 
Bible ? 
Cosmo did not answer, but lay 


looking at him wistfully, wondering 
whether he ought to blame his own 
weakness and slight confusion of 
brain for his failure to understand, 
or whether Edmund was really talk- 
ing more to himself than to any one 
else. 

“If it had been any other way,” 
he went on musingly. “If we had 
never had the hope; or if it had been 
a girl, like all the rest! But no; for 
just five minutes it was given to us, 
as if to say, ‘See what you might 
have had, if you *and then snatched 
away again. If chance was laying on 
the lash, do you think it could find 
the one place to make a man feel like 
that?” 
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“ Certainly not,” said Cosmo; and 
if the words were brusque the tone 
was gravity and gentleness itself. 

“Well, I give up; I am beaten; I 
can’t play against such odds. I meant 
to hold on with teeth and claws, 
in spite of everything to, keep name 
and fame and estate for my son. And 
my son wants nothing of me but a 
little coffin ; such a tiny coffin, Cosmo, 
—you never saw a thing so small!” 
He had begun bluntly and roughly as 
before, and he ended with a little 
smile. But his lips drew together 
sharply as‘if repressing a quiver, and 
his head sank upon his hands. “ And 
so 1 give up,” he said again, after a 
long pause. ‘“‘ My father may do what 
he likes; I shall trouble him and 
Herne’s Edge no more.” 

“You are down just now, and no 
wonder,” said Cosmo. “ But another 
time you will think better of the folly 
of giving up your just rights and your 
proper place in the world. And neither 
you nor my father can reckon without 
me; you must remember that.” 

‘1 do remember that, and I know 
you are as obstinate as you are gener- 
ous ; and that covers obstinacy enough, 
even fora Heron. So I am going to 
tell you what will release you from 
your bondage to me and my fancied 
wrongs, and send you back to my 
father, thoroughly convinced that he 
has been in the right all the time, and 
that I have been treated quite as well 
as I deserve. Not that I think so, 
but I am not an unprejudiced person. 
It’s a long story, but 1 mean to make 
a clean breast of it now at last.” 

Cosmo looked at him intently. In 
spite of this beginning he had not the 
air of one about to wake a reaily 
serious disclosure. His tone and man- 
ner were almost reassuring, and yet 
there came back to the younger brother 
some words of Geoffrey Pierce’s, a hint 
as to Edmund’s curious want of self- 
respect, his utter indifference as to 
what was merely thought of him even 
by tho.e he loved. The recollection 
might not be to the point, but it made 
his heart throb faster than was pleas- 
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ant. “Stop a moment, please,” he 
said, with an instinctive effort to put 
the disclosure from him. “ Will you 
move this pillow for me, and give me 
some of that stuff tc drink? They 
have strapped me up till I am as help- 
less as if 1 had broken every bone in 
my body instead of only one.” 

“Are you sure you are strong 
enough to stand a longstory? It has 
waited many years ; it can very well 
wait a little longer.” 

‘““Of course I can stand it; I can 
stand anything but waiting. How 
much do you suppose I should sleep 
to-night with a mysterious disclosure 
hanging over me?” 

“T have to begin,” said Edmund 
coolly, “ by contradicting a great deal 
that I have told you earlier. Of 
course while it was necessary for me 
to deceive the whole world I had to 
deceive you too; and I have always 
thought it mere childishness to haggle 
and hesitate about words when every 
action of a man’s whole life has to be 
planned and calculated to deceive.”’ 

He looked at Cosmo as he spoke, 
but not with effrontery as if trying to 
blazon out an awkward avowal. He 
had more the’air of a man stating his 
favourite theory ; not the common one, 
perhaps, but obviously defensible. 
And Cosmo looked back at him in 
simple bewilderment, his ears receiving 
what his understanding point-blank 
refused. 

“T told you,’ Edmund went on, 
“that I had never given my father 
any reason for his persecution of me 
but the venial follies of youth, and 
my marriage. That was——fiction ; 
but I knew that my father would not 
contradict me, and I did not think 
then that I should ever come to con- 
tradict myself. You know that my 
father kept me always short of money ; 
and shortness of money is the root of 
all evil, whatever the love of it may 
be. I played cards a little and I 
betted a little: the deadly dulness 
of Herne’s Edge drove me to that ; 
and when my allowance had gone in 
illicit ways I got into debt. Now 
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and then the debts came to my father’s 
ears; he paid them, but there were 
quarrels, and threats, and other forms 
of unpleasantness. Well, you know 
my mother has always been hard upon 
me by fits and starts ; it is the only 
thing in life in which she has not 
systematically opposed my father. 
But when it came about that one 
house could hold my father and me no 
longer, she did take me in at Penni- 
thorne ; she even seemed to be grow- 
ing fond of me, and would give mea 
little pocket-money, but always in a 
grudging sort of way. I was married 
then, had been married nearly eight 
ionths, but I had not told either of 
them. I had the wild hope that my 
mother was going to take me thorough- 
ly into her favour, and did not want 
to risk it ; as for my father, I knew 
what he would say. But Margaret’s 
confinement was drawing near ; it was 
necessary to make some sort of home 
for her, and I was worse than penni- 
less. I told my father that I would 
take up a profession, and we were 
trying to arrange matters, but I 
could not get him to trust me with so 
much as fifty pounds at once. As for 
my mother, she thought she was going 
to reform me, and had an idea that it 
was to be done by keeping me short ; 
from her I could not get a penny. I 
was so desperate, for Margaret’s sake 
and for my own, that I would have 
picked a pocket or robbed a bank if 
either had been possible. A friend— 
Walsh, you know him—had under- 
taken to help me out of my difficulties 
by putting me on a profitable specu- 
lation. I knew nothing of the rights 
of the matter ; I simply betted on the 
thing turning up trumps, as I might 
have betted on the red at roulette. 
It failed; he was ruined, and I[— 
worse than ruined, though I was not 
in it so far as he was. But I was 
liable for several hundreds. I knew, 
if it all came out just then, that my 
father and mother would both seize 
the excuse to have nothing more to 
do with me; and then what was to 
become of Margaret? If only I could 
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tide matters over till my father had 
launched me in some profession, or my 
mother had been induced to befriend 
me openly, then I thought, for the 
sake of decency and the family credit, 
they would let things stay as they 
were. Jf only! I racked my brains 
for some way of compassing that till 
my wits seemed to be going. When 
at last I thought of a plan, it was 
neither a wise nor safe nor creditable 
one ; but I could not choose and dared 
not wait. So,—I wrote a letter from 
my father to my mother.” 

“ Brought a letter?” 

‘No; I wrote it. Didn’t I tell 
you I would have picked a pocket if 
that had been feasible? It was my 
mother’s pocket I picked, and there 
was only that one way to do it. It 
was really a clever letter. She knew 
that my father wanted money for 
tenants’ repairs, and that he professed 
to have none to spare owing to my 
extravagances. I made him ask her 
for a loan, and hint at desiring a re- 
conciliation. You, who have only 
known them of late years, might 
think that not a very hopeful idea ; 
but there were some signs then of a 
wish for it on Mrs. Heron's part. On 
my father’s part I pointed out that 
their interests ought after all to be 
identical, and said that, if in this case 
she would treat them as such, and not 
mention the circumstance until he 
should be in a position to repay the 
money, it would do much towards bind- 
ing them together again——I added 
that clause in order to keep the matter 
from my father’s ears for the time. 
Later on I meant to confess the whole 
to my mother, and work upon her 
care for the credit of the family, and 
her fears of unknown legal penalties, 
to induce her to keep it secret. I 
told you it was an insane scheme, and 
I can see now that it was bound to 
come to grief; but for all that it 
made shipwreck at quite an unexpected 
point.” 

‘“*Of course ;—because on second 
thoughts you decided to do nothing 
of the kind,” said Cosmo as his brother 
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paused. The tone was full of scornful 
certainty, but his eyes were feverishly 
eager and his attitude was tense and 
strained, though he could only lie back 
against his pillows. 

“Not at all; I have told you that 
I had no choice. Well, my mother 
answered the letter, saying more 
about jher wish to be reconciled than 
I imagine she cared to think about 
afterwards, and enclosing a draft for 
the sum named. Of course I took 
care to get it into my hands, and for 
the moment all seemed well ; but the 
stars in their courses fought against 
me. Mrs. Heron, who prides herself 
on being a woman of business, had 
forgotten the necessary signature, and 
the draft was just waste paper. I 
had sold my soul, and could not even 
get the price of it! I could not 
afford to stick at trifles. I waited a 
day to see if she would remember her 
omission, and then——I added it for 
her. My writing is naturally like 
enough to my father’s to pass muster, 
as you know ; but the trouble I had 
to achieve my mother’s signature 
brought home to me that I was com- 
mitting a forgery. But I got the 
money ; they made no difficulty at the 
bank about letting me have it. And 
then, in the simplest, most natural 
way in the world, Mrs. Heron be- 
thought herself that she had been 
called away just as she was about to 
sign the draft, and had sent it off 
without doing so. So, while I was 
still keeping some oversight of her 
letters, she, who had never been to 
Herne’s Edge uninvited since she left 
it, must needs go over there like a 
yood wife to consult her husband !—— 
It has been a little consolation to me 
sometimes to imagine her feelings, 
presenting herself there in readiness 
for a tender reconciliation, and meet- 
ing with merely blank surprise on the 
Squire’s part, gradually changing into 
horror, fury, and utter forgetfulness 
of the existence of such an unimport- 
ant person as his wife. For it all 
came out of course, and my father took 
it in the high Roman fashion,——all 
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possible consideration for honour and 
the credit of the family, and none at 
all for me. Well, eventually we 
patched up our present arrangement. 
He bound himself by oath never to 
tell what I had done to any living 
soul, and I believe undertook that my 
mother should do the same ; I for my 
part bound myself never to live at or 
near Herne’s Edge, and to join him 
in cutting off the entail if at the end 
of ten years I had not a son living 
and likely to live. I have a son,—in 
his little coffin—and I know very 
well I shall never have another. And 
so I have grown reckless enough not 
to care what happens to me, or peni- 
tent enough to wish you to shake 
yourself free of me and not spoil your 
life as well as mine.” 

Cosmo did not seem to have heard 

the last words. With infinite diffi- 
culty he raised himself upon his elbow, 
hardly knowing perhaps that he had 
done so in spite of the pain it must 
have given him. He stared incredu- 
lously at his brother and laughed ; 
but the look and the laugh had both 
a growing horror behind them. ‘“ You 
—tell that—very well,” he said with 
a catch of the breath. “Make a 
story of it, an abstruse psychological 
study ; call it somebody’s ‘ Temptation,’ 
and send it to one of the magazines. 
But you shouldn't try experiments 
with it on the nerves of a man who 
has lately had a knock on the head. 
For the moment I—almost believed 
you!” 
“What shall I say to make you 
believe me, Cosmo? For indeed you 
must. What I tell you now is as 
true as——what I told you before was 
false !” 

The half-flippant tone in which 
Edmund had made the greater part 
of his confession was quite gone now. 
He spoke in sober sadness, as one who 
did truly wish and intend to be be- 
lieved. Guilt for once looked Inno- 
cence, its judge, straight and full in 
the face, desiring to be known for 
what it was. 

Cosmo’s eyes shone strangely in 
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the hollows that the past week had 
deepened and shaded. They were 
fixed upon Edmund’s face as if they 
would wring the truth from him ; and 
what that truth was their slow change 
of expression told plainly enough. He 
dropped back upon the pillows, and 
put out his hand, as if groping in the 
dark, or thrusting something from 
him. ‘‘I——can’t——” he faltered, bro- 


kenly. “No, don’t touch me! If 
only——” The light went suddenly 


out of his eyes. His face, that had 
been pale enough before, blanched 
ghastly white. Conviction had been 
slow in coming to him, but it had 
come at last like a dagger-thrust. 

The next moment Edmund was out 
in the passage, appealing to the first 
nurse he met with a look and tone 
that somewhat startled her. “ Will 
you come——this instant? My brother, 

-—I had something to tell him—— 
and I think I have killed him!” 

The nurse was less easily frightened, 
and she rebuked Edmund with whole- 
some severity. When Cosmo began 


slowly and painfully to come to him- 


self, she motioned to the other to 
stand aside. He did so, watching 


eagerly the deft motions of her hands 
and listening with sick dismay to her 
little cheery commonplaces of en- 
couragement. ‘“ There, sir; you'll 
be all right directly. Keep still a 
little, that’s all. Is it your brother 
you want? He’s close by ; he needn’t 
go just this minute.” 

Edmund took the words as a sort of 
permission to move forward again, and 
the brothers’ eyes met. 

In Cosmo’s bandaged, helpless con- 
dition he could not move himself to 
turn away, but his eyes closed again 
with a look,—a sort of shuddering 
withdrawal of his whole soul—that 
Edmund remembered as long as he 
lived. 

He spoke, so faintly that the nurse 
had to bend her head to distinguish 
the words. “Send him away—— 
Draw the blind, please ; shut out the 
daylight———Tell him for pity’s sake 
to go!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY. 


THe Navy Records Society may 
perhaps complain that we have shown 
some delay in noticing its appearance 
and the beginning of its work in the 
world. Our excuse, if it wishes for 
one, is this,—that the two volumes it 
has given us in its first year must be 
taken together, since they deal with 
one subject, that they were not pub- 
lished together, the second following 
the first after some little lapse of time, 
and finally that they both require 
some reading. Should this apology 
not suffice, we will retort with a 
counter-check quarrelsome,—to wit, 
that the Navy has been too long 
about beginning to attend effectually 
to its own history to have any right 
to complain of the delays of others. 

It certainly seems strange at first 
sight that so little should have been 
done for the history of our Navy. 
We are proud of it: we are con- 
vinced that it is a most inter- 
esting story ; but if anybody asks 
where it is to be found in print, the 
answer must needs be nowhere, or as 
good as nowhere. By search and 
careful choice something may be 
gathered, but when the selection is 
made much still remains to be learned. 
This again seems all the more strange 
because the Dutch who have less, and 
the French who have far less to write 
about, have laboured with effect at 
the histories of their Navies. As for 
the Americans, what they have written 
about the privateering of their War 
of Independence, and the handful of 
frigate and sloop actions which made 
up the war of 1812, is not much in- 
ferior in bulk, and is, it must be 
allowed, superior in quality, to all we 
have written on six centuries of naval 
history. The very Spaniard has set 
us an example. The DisquisicionEs 
Navuticas of Don Cesareo Fernandez 


Duro are curious, exact, full of recon 
dite information, and are executed 
with a neatness of workmanship only 
too rare with us. La Armapa Iy- 
VENCIBLE has been estimated recently 
by Mr. Froude, and it is unnecessary 
to restate the judgment of the 
master. 

But if our inferiority to our neigh- 
bours in writing of what we have 
done is as conspicuous as our superi- 
ority in action has been since William 
Longsword burnt the ships of Philip 
Augustus at Damme six hundred and 
eighty-one years ago, the explanation 
of the mystery is not hard to find. It 
is not only that most kinds of 
foreigners, particularly when they are 
of Latin stock or under strong French 
influence, have a much neater hand at 
making a book than the Englishman, 
but they have a far easier subject to 
write about. Either, asin the case of 
the Americans, the matter is small in 
bulk and the events occurred in times 
of much writing, or the Navies were 
the work of the State which brought 
them into being and regulated their 
every detail minutely. The English 
Navy has been at work in every sea, 
and under widely varied conditions, 
since William of Wrotham was keeper 
of the King’s Ships, Galleys, and Sea- 
ports to King John. Beyond even 
that date it goes back into the mists 
of antiquity. During all that time, 
until quite recently, the British Navy 
has been as good as unregulated ac- 
cording to the French standard. Its 
discipline has grown out of the me- 
dieval customs of the sea. Its organi- 
sation has grown by here a little and 
there a little, by rules established in 
their ships by zealous captains with a 
share of governing faculty, suggestions 
by admirals, the teaching of famous 
commanders put in practice by their 
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pupils, then by orders from My Lords 
made to meet particular cases, and 
repeated because they were found to 
answer. Such a history is on the 
surface of it all confusion. The ani- 
mating spirit, the great principles, 
which underlay and gave a real work- 
ing unity to this free-growing force, 
are not to be analysed and extracted 
by mere industry even when it is in- 
telligent. Let it be remembered that 
the naval man has not, as a rule, been 
a writing man ; that among the best 
of them there was always a strong 
tradition of reserve in regard to the 
ulfairs of the King’s Service ; that the 
writing man proper must have his 
materiais supplied, and was generally 
ignorant of the sea; that the naval 
officer found it hard to realise what 
among the things familiar to himself 
needed explanation; that without ex- 
planation he could not be understood, 

-and one can see why the history of 
the Navy has been so little written. 
The thunder of the admiral’s guns 
goes all through the history of cen- 
turies, but is like the cannon of Sir 
Francis Drake on the west country 
moors, which, so Southey says, is the 
popular name for the booming noise 
to be heard on a:fine summer’s day, 
and is produced by causes which 
popular wisdom cannot explain. We 
see his sails on the horizon, his mes- 
sengers come and go with stories of 
storm and battle; but the man and 
his crews are remote, and their life 
obscure. 

Still there is something to be learned, 
and the Navy Records Society has 
been formed to bring it together. A 
beginning has been made with two 
handsome volumes of State Papers 
Relating to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada edited by Professor Laughton, 
and other work is a doing. The Society 
has started with so good a measure of 
support that it will surely have itself 
to blame if it does not establish itself 
well by the side of the Hakluyt and 
the Camden Societies. It has marked 
out its own field with precision. “The 
Navy Records Society,” to quote its 
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own statement of its intentions, 
‘‘which has been established for the 
purpose of printing rare or unpub- 
lished works of naval interest, aims at 
rendering accessible the sources of our 
naval history, and at elucidating ques- 
tions of naval archeology, construc- 
tion, administration, organisation, and 
social life.” ‘This marks out a suflfici- 
ently wide field, and a definite one. 
The Society has no intention to inter- 
fere with the Hakluyt. Its subject 
is the Navy, not the history of dis- 
covery, or of maritime commerce. 
Within its limits it has plenty to work 
on. The materials for a history of 
the English Navy are scattered over 
an immense number of documents, 
and are only to be found in parts, 
often only in fragments which must 
be laboriously pieced together. A part 
is in print, but it is the least valuable 
part. If the printed materials were 
subjected to a thorough sifting, the 
real ore would bear a more than usually 
small proportion to what Carlyle was 
accustomed to dismiss as marine stores, 
requiring above all to be forgotten. 
When the naval writing man has been 
serious he has too frequently failed to 
rise above the level of the old alma- 
nack. When he has been comic he 
has been insufferable. He has been 
copious in recounting events which are 
barely intelligible without a comment. 
The comment he will not supply, and 
when he does put in something which 
illuminates and interprets, it is as 
often as not only by the way, These 
are passages which the Society must 
extract and put together. 

These printed materials do, however, 
contain much that is of value. The 
stories and the stuff professing to be 
imaginative, the naval sketches of 
one kind and another, are generally 
of a degree of badness which it is im- 
possible to appreciate without a pain- 
ful experience. The regular histories, 
of which most are not even written 
by naval officers, are mere compila- 
tions. Lediard is perhaps the least 
tiresome, and yet, if we had not Captain 
Schomberg’s Naval Chronology to 
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prove the contrary, it would be hard 
to believe that anything could be more 
destitute of style, arrangement, and 
ideas, more jejune and barren than 
Tediard’s folio. At their best, which 
is in Beatson’s Annals, our naval 
histories can indeed do little more 
than supply the mere skeleton, the 
dry bones of the long heroic story. 
The life, the nerves, the colour must 
be sought elsewhere. The published re- 
ports of courts-martial will give some- 
thing. It would, for instance, be pos- 
sible to construct a fairly good account 
of a naval battle, as it was during the 
stupid period between the third Dutch 
War and the reintroduction of brains 
into the tactics of the navy by the 
efforts of Rodney and Hood, out of 
the reports of the courts-martial on 
Byng and Keppel, or those held at 
Chatham in 1746 on the captains of 
Mathew’s fleet. Courts-martial for 
alleged acts of misconduct in action, 
disorderly behaviour, and mutiny are 
also valuable, but the best are still 
lying hid in the Record Office. Nar- 
ratives of particular passages of service 
are not uncommon, the accounts for 
example of Bailey’s and Appleton’s 
fighting in the Mediterranean, or of 
Commodore Barnet’s cruises in the 
East Indies, are worth collecting. So 
are pamphlets on ** Late Miscarriages” 
or * The Press ” (of which a good hand- 
ful could be got together) and the 
suggestions of reformers. Much in- 
cidental information is to be gathered 
from the “cases ” of dockyard officials 
or naval officers who thought them- 
selves ill-used, and who appealed to 
posterity. Naval quarrels also, which 
have been numerous, varied, and viva- 
cious, are often rich in colour. 

With Captain Opie’s account of 
the series of events in which he, the 
master of a Hospital Ship, the nurse, 
and Admiral Mathews all played 
parts, with the controversy between 
Mathews himself and his subordinate 
Lestock, and with the anonymous 
pamphlets for which Vernon was most 
properly dismissed the service, a 
picture might be made of the Navy as 


it was about 1745. The epic story is 
full of mysteries which an enterpris- 
ing member of the Society might clear 
up by diligent research in the Record 
Office and in old newspapers. Were 
Captain Opie and the Master candi- 
dates for the favours of the nurse? 
Was Captain Opie assaulted by the 
Master on the quarter-deck? Was 
the Master drunk? Did Admiral 
Mathews pack the court-martial which 
tried Captain Opie with creatures of 
his own because he wished to have 
the disposal of a piece of patronage ? 
These are the questions suggested by 
Captain Opie’s account of his hard 
case, and it is obvious that they afford 
capital openings for disquisitions on 
the social life of the Navy as it was 
in the days of Hawser Trunnion. 
Admiral Vernon, who was dismissed 
the service for making anonymous at- 
tacks on My Lords because he thought 
they did not treat him with due re- 
spect, had a faculty for provoking con- 
troversial pamphlets. His expedition 
to Carthagena was the cause of quite 
a respectable number. They were 
not, however, exchanged between naval 
officers, but between officers of His 
Majesty’s land and sea forces, who 
were each anxious to throw the blame 
of the miscarriage on the other. Al} 
this material greatly needs editing. 
It wants annotating to some extent, 
suppression not a little, and interpre- 
tation very often. ‘Then there are the 
forty volumes of the NavaL CHRONICLE 
published between 1799 and 1818. 
Here, buried under much marine 
stores, there is, speaking partly but 
not altogether at hazard, some two 
volumes of real ore. It would bea 
service to set it out, and this time the 
work might be done with a minimum 
of editing. 

The best one must believe is still 
in manuscript. No one who looks 
forward to a possible and worthy 
history of the Navy will turn from 
this faith. If there is nothing better 
in the great mass of unedited matter 
than can be found in print, no history 
which gives the life of the Navy will 
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ever be written. We shall have to 
be content with the old catalogue of 
mere events a little betterdone. But 
better there must be, if it be properly 
sought. The mere paybooks have 
something. In the minutes of courts- 
martial there is certainly far more, 
and it would be rash to say what 
may not lie in the long list of admirals’ 
despatches and captains’ letters in the 
Record Office. Itis a tolerably severe 
reproach to our efforts to make ac- 
cessible the sources of our history 
that all this mass of matter has been 
neglected. The Rolls Publications 
include none of it. The Historical 
Manuscripts’ Commission has had 
other duties. It is catalogued indeed 
after a sort. In the Record Office 
it-elf everything is done that good- 
will and politeness can do to help him 
who wants access to it, but it has 
never been calendared, and has been 
little explored. The amount of trouble, 
paper, and expense outlaid on the 
Black Book of the Admiralty, which, 
with all due respect, is after all 
archeology, would have done much 
to enlighten some of the most im- 
portant passages in the naval history 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Much, again, is to be found 
scattered among the Domestic or 
Colonial State Papers, which have 
been in part calendared, and are 
therefore comparatively accessible. 
In some collections of accessible manu- 
scripts there are letters from naval 
officers on service not wholly of an 
oflicial character, but, what is often 
fur more valuabie, written in con- 
fidence to high officials. Some of 
these are certainly extremely inter- 
esting. They do not all tell an 
heroic story: they may reveal the 
existence of jealousy, hatred, and ill- 
will among gentlemen who were 
serving their king and country; but 
they take us behind the scenes, they 
show us the rivalries of the quarter- 
deck, and in some cases they reveal 
in strong lines the living characters 
of men. What the official paper only 
indicates,and the contemporary writer, 


ill-informed or fearful of an action 
for libel, passes by with a word, they 
tell in full. It is said that a great 
deal in the shape of letters and journals 
remains in the hands of private per- 
sons. Let us hope that it is so. 
The Society will be thankful for the 
opportunity of saving so much 
valuable matter from oblivion, but 
experience warns us to be careful of 
hoping much from this source. The 
family record which has remained 
private has too often remained so 
mainly because there was nothing in 
it to tempt publication. Journals of 
naval officers are also sadly apt to 
be full of that kind of matter which, 
in Lemuel Gulliver’s opinion, played 
too great a part in the histories of 
voyages, the direction of the wind, 
the number of miles sailed on a given 
day,—mere log-book in short. Now 
much may depend on the number of 
miles sailed, or the direction of 
the wind on a great occasion, but it 
is the occasion which gives these 
details any value. The recently pub- 
lished Journal of Captain Cook, or 
the French JouRNAL DE BORD Dt 
BaILLI DE SuFFREN show how wisely 
writers, who did not forget that mere 
professional detail is of limited in- 
terest, have done in suppressing such 
“ original matter.” 

The material at the disposal of the 
Navy Records Society then is ample. 
It will have the good wishes of all in 
its efforts to remedy old neglect. The 
good wishes will prove all the more 
hearty and permanent if the Society 
remembers what we take to be the 
great leading rules to be observed by 
such bodies as it aspires to be. These 
are,—that punctuality is the courtesy 
of Societies as well as of Kings; that 
it is wise not to promise too far 
ahead ; that what is oldest is not al 
ways the most valuable; that not 
everything that is written is worth 
printing; and that the editor, while 
neglecting nothing, must at all times 
be careful not to put himself between 
the reader and the text. Everything 
has a tendency to fall on the side to 
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which it leans. The ambition to pub- 
lish the sources is apt to degenerate 
into mania for the unedited. Learned 
Societies have inflicted much marine 
stores on the world. The Navy Re- 
cords will excuse us if we implore it 
to avoid that error. In order to make 
sure it is well to keep an eye on the 
editor. We are not so docile as the 
French, and it may be that the free 
Englishman who is doing a book for 
his Society would resent the practice 
which is adopted by the Société de 
VHistoire de France of putting an 
editor between two tame elephants who 
are authorised to apply a gentle con- 
straint when his love of his subject 
appears to be leading him into excess. 
Still even without tame elephants 
something may be done by a firm ex- 
pression of opinion. If the Society 
lets its members understand that it 
does not encourage the publication of 
the unimportant, and the hundredth 
repetition of the well known, it will do 
much to guard against the risk of mak- 
ing itself ahighly respectable bore. The 
mistake of supposing that the old is 
always the best worth knowing is one 
to be carefully avoided. After all 
the Navy we are most interested in is 
not that which had green and white 
livery coats from the early Tudors, or 
drew dead pay from Queen Elizabeth, 
or resented the bad beer of James and 
Charles. It is the Navy which drove 
the Dutch into the Texel and the 
French off the sea, which seized on 
the ocean road to empire, and shut it 
to our enemies. The history of the 
measures, wise and unwise, taken to 
fend off French invasion, is obscure 
enough to require clearing up, and 
yet it has a living interest. Arche- 
ology is interesting and valuable ; 
the tirst beginnings of the Navy are 
not to be neglected; yet we can 
be content with occasional notice of 
the few ships of Henry the Seventh 
and Henry the Eighth, and the rudi- 
mentary naval administration of those 
great kings. First we wish to see the 
Navy of Blake and Lawson and Har- 
man, of Rooke and Shovell and Bal- 
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chen, of Pocock and Saunders and 
Hawke, of Rodney, of Hood, St. Vin- 
cent, and Nelson—what it did, how it 
lived, how it served its king and 
country. The archeology can be 
taken between the courses. 

Mr. Laughton’s two volumes on the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada may be 
considered partly, at least, in the light 
of a handsome salut» paid to these 
same first beginnings. They are not 
wholly that. The repulse of the 
Armada is the most extraordinary 
single event in the history of the 
Navy; it belongs moreover to that 
class of old things which are for ever 
new. The Navy of to-day can only 
do what it was doing in 1588 ; it can 
only ward off invasion. The question 
how it can best fulfil its function, 
whether by waiting to beat the enemy 
when e comes, or by going to seek 
him in his own ports, was debated 
then as it would be now. Howard 
and Hawkins and Drake may be heard 
imploring the Council to suffer them 
to attack the Spaniard at home. Al- 
lowing for very trifling differences of 
form, a naval officer of to-day of the 
good stock, as we believe that all of 
them are, would write just such a 
passage as this which we quote from 
Drake’s letter of the 28th of April, 
1588, to the Queen: ‘“‘ Most renowned 
Prince, I beseech you to pardon my 
boldness in the discharging of my con- 
science being burdened to signify 
under your Highness the imminent 
dangers that in my simple opinion do 
hang over us; that if a good peace for 
your Majesty be not forthwith con- 
cluded,—which I as much as any man 
desireth—then these great prepara- 
tions of the Spaniard may be speedily 
prevented as much as in your Majesty 
lieth, by sending your forces to en- 
counter them somewhat far off, and 
more near their own coasts, which 
will be the better cheap for your 
Majesty and people, and much the 
dearer for the enemy.” Much further 
back the same argument was used if 
we could hear report of it, when King 
John sent his half-brother of Salis- 
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bury to destroy the French King’s 
ships at Damme ; and it is on record 
that it was used when the men of the 
Cinque Ports resolved to help Hubert 
de Burgh to prevent Eustace the Monk 
from landing in England. 

It may be said then that from all 
points of view Mr, Laughton had a 
good quarrel to begin the Society’s 
work with the Defeat of the Armada. 
We have possibly no right to complain 
if respect for his subject has led him 
into some excess. It is difficult to draw 
the line. You never can be sure that 
some apparently most commonplace 
entry in an old record may not be of 
value. A barrel of pork may supply 
a needful link ina chain of reasoning 
on which hang weighty considerations. 
Yet we cannot but think that some of 
these lists of ships and stores, some 
of these notes of charges, many of 
these covering letters, might have 
been spared. With compression and 
selection one volume might by no 
great effort have been made to hold 
all that is of permanent value in 
these two. The subject would have 
been tne better seen for clearing away 
some of the multiplicity of under- 
growths which at present somewhat 
shut it in. Mr, Laughton’s Introduc- 
tion contains matter for argument. 
We are not quite certain that he has 
made so good a point as he thinks 
against Mr. Froude in regard to the 
case of Thomas Cely. Mr. Froude, it 
will be remembered, quoted the 
petition of Dorothy Cely, who com- 
plained to the Council that her 
husband was in the Inquisition for 
beating a Spaniard who _ spoke 
scurvily of Queen Elizabeth. He ac- 
cepted the story, and concluded that 
Cely was one of the English sailors 
who rotted in Spanish prisons. But 
it appears that Cely commanded a 
ship against the Armada, and is there- 
fore probably the man of the same 
name who is mentioned in the list of 
Drake’s captains in the West Indies 
in 1585. Further it appears from his 
own letter to Walsingham that 
he struck the secretary of the Spanish 


Inquisition, being then before it, and 
having in his opinion good cause so 
to do. So far, then, Mr. Froude 
was insufliciently informed, and it is 
possible that Cely was not before the 
Inquisition at all, but before the 
ordinary civil courts. Yet Cely’s 
letters imply that it was for resenting 
an insult to the Queen that he was 
before the court, and that it was 
a repetition of the provocation which 
induced him to beat the secretary. 
He paid for it by some years in the 
galleys. Cely is a very odd figure, by 
far the oddest in the two volumes. 
He found means to write to Walsing- 
ham from the galleys, and sent the 
secretary very curious details about 
a certain courtesan in the Spanish 
galley, with whom he, Cely, had 
friendly relations. He half hints 
that zeal in his country’s cause 
(highly mysterious zeal) induced him 
to act Sir Pandarus for that person. 
In any case he was a man with a 
grand scheme for ruining the 
Spaniard which be burned to reveal 
to the Queen, though he had been 
seriously warned by the Lords of the 
Council not to meddle with affairs 
of State at his peril. Poor, slightly 
mad, and perhaps not over honest, 
Thomas Cely is but a humble member 
of the noble fellowship which defended 
England. He was clearly a violent, 
loquacious man from the beginning, 
too probably one who would swagger 
in tap-rooms, whom the rack and the 
galleys had not made any the saner; 
but he lives in his scraps of letters 
with an intensity not always reached 
by greater men. 

For that reason we have given 
him more words than those who 
entertain an exclusive respect for the 
great things of history will consider 
his due. The great things and men 
are to be met in these two volumes, 
but, it is with regret that one has to 
notice it, not with the fulness we 
could desire. Not even the most 
willing patriotism can say that Mr. 
Laughton’s two volumes of papers 
possess the interest of Don Cesareo 
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Duro’s. The Spaniard, we may 
allow, had an unfair advantage. He 
lost, and the disasters of the retreat 
afforded matter for stories denied to 
the conquerors. No Englishman 
could have had such a tale to tell as 
the “Libro de Caballerias” Don 
Francisco de Cuellar made out of his 
adventures among the “ Christians ” 
of Jreland and the Catholic Lords 
of the Scotch Highlands. No Eag- 
lish ship passed through such for- 
tunes as those told by the anonymous 
Spaniard who was wrecked in the 
Hebrides among “Savages” who were 
“not Christians nor yet altogether 
heretics.” Queen Elizabeth had not 
King Philip’s mania for writing, and 
so there is nothing here to answer to 
the long confidential letters to the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. Nor do the 
ministers take her place. 
When Burghley writes it is not uncom- 
monly to groan over his gout, or to 
ask, in his character of Lord Treas- 
urer and with asperity, why it is that 
although men are reported to be 
continually dying or deserting, there 
is no visible reduction in the demand 
for wages. Before we reach the best 
of the story there is much weary 
matter of “charges” and lists of ships 
to wade through, and when we reach 
it, the actors cease to write because 
they have better to do. Then, to 
make an end of complaints, the pick 
of the book, the best of the letters of 
Howard and Drake have already been 
made familiar by Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Motley. 

The Society’s first volumes must in 
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fact be read with Don Cesareo Duro’s 
to make even the English side of the 
story complete. Still, it has its place 
secure and will always be necessary. 
If we do not see the English leaders 
and their work as well as could be 
wished, we do see them. The long 
months of preparation, the vacillations 
of the Queen’s ministers, the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed to the last 
moment as to whether the Spaniards 
were really coming, can all be followed 
from day to day. The movements of 


the fleets can be put together from 
the different documents. Howard, 
Henry Seymour, Drake, Hawkins, 


Winter speak for themselves. None 
of them gain so much by this collec- 
tion as the Lord High Admiral. 
There is something very engaging in 
his “nobleman air.” He makes no 
pretension to knowledge, and seldom 
speaks decisively of his own opinion 
unless it be to praise his flagship the 
Ark Raleigh, or to defend Hawkins 
against the snarling accusations of 
Pett and Barker. Yet there is in 
him a quality of leadership, a power 
of using the services of other men and 
yet allowing them their full share of 
praise, of ever? guiding himself, as he 
always fully allows, by their better 
knowledge, without ever ceasing to be 
the real commander, which is very 
kingly. Lord Howard might be 
guided, but he was never led by the 
nose; aud therein he was che exact 
reverse of the high-born little bandy- 
legged gentleman whom King Philip 
put at the head of the Great Armada. 
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VINCENT 


“T nove the memory of Vinny 
Bourne,” said Cowper in a letter to 
Newton in 1781, thirty-four years 
after Bourne’s death. “ 1 think him,” 
he went on, “a better Latin poet than 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any 
of the writers in his way, except Ovid, 
and not at all inferior to him.” 
Landor, in 1847, thought this criti- 
cism of Cowper's an unintelligent one ; 
he could not conceive how a poet so 
great as Cowper came to pass such a 
judgment. The truth is that Landor 
was a better scholar than Cowper, and 
was thinking more of Bourne’s Latinity 
than of his choice of subjects or mode 
of treatment. Cowper was not, it 
appears, a very acute Latinist, and 
his renderings of Vincent Bourne’s 
poems, as we shall see, proved that 
he cared little for the simple terseness 
of Bourne’s elegiacs. What is re- 
markable in Cowper’s criticism is his 
preference of Ovid to Propertius. Ovid 
must almost have thought in pentame- 
ters; he had from boyhood an in- 
credible facility in verse; “ Et quod 
tentabam dicere, versus erat,” he 
says, in that interesting autobio- 
graphical poem about his boyhood and 
youth ; “I lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came.”’ Ovid was a perfect 
master of his craft; he is one of the 
least amateurish of poets ; he had the 
power of producing with luminous 
precision the exact effect that he in- 
tended, and as often as he intended. 
As a narrator he is perhaps without 
a rival ; but his scope is limited, and 
his metrical scheme is, like Pope’s, 
without variety. But if Ovid appears 
in his verse as a somewhat placid 
egotist, Propertius is full of un- 
chastened fire and passion. His writ- 
ing, like that of Catullus, bears the 
undefined stamp of something which 
can only be named genius. Bourne 
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is more Ovidian perhaps than Proper- 
tian; and if his verses have not 
the easy and lucid movement of 
Ovid, this is amply compensated for 
by their originality of subject and 
treatment. 

And we may now call into court a 
still better critic than either Cowper 
or Landor, the sure-footed Charles 
Lamb, who in his innumerable appre- 
ciations of writers both in verse 
and prose, hardly ever makes a 
false step, save from some affectionate 
bias of the heart, hardly ever pro- 
nounces a judgment that has not 
been cordially endorsed by posterity. 
Writing to Wordsworth in 1815, 
he says, “ Since I saw you, I have had 
a treat in the reading way, which 
comes not every day, the Latin poems 
of Vincent Bourne, which were quite 
new to me. What a heart that man 
had, all laid out upon town schemes, 
a proper counterpoise to some people's 
rural extravaganzas! Why I mention 
him is that your Power or Music re- 
minded me of his poem of Tur Batiap- 
SINGER IN THE SEVEN Diats. Do you 
remember his epigram on the old 
woman who taught Newton the 
A BC, which, after all, he says, he 
hesitates not to call Newton’s Privn- 
cipiat 1 was lately fatiguing myself by 
going through a volume of fine words 
by Lord Thurlow; excellent words ; 
and if the heart could live by words 
alone, it could desire no better regales ; 
but what an aching vacuum of matter ! 
I don’t stick at the madness of it, 
for that is only a consequence of 
shutting his eyes, and thinking he is 
in the age of the old Elizabeth poets. 
From thence | turned to Bourne. 
What a sweet, unpretending, pretty- 
mannered, matterful creature! Suck- 
ing from every flower, making a flower 
of everything, his diction all Latin 
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and his thoughts all English. Bless 
him! Latin wasn’t good enough for 
him. Why was he not content with 
the language which Gay and Prior 
wrote int?” And again, in one of the 
Essays of Elia, A CompLaIntT OF THE 
Decay or BEGGaRrs IN THE METROPOLIS, 
he says: ‘* Well fare the soul of un- 
fastidious Vincent Bourne, most 
classical, and, at the same time, most 
English of the Latinists, who has 
treated of this human and quadru- 
pedal alliance, this dog-and-man friend- 
ship in the sweetest of his poems, 
the Epiratuium ap CaNem, or Doc's 
EpirapH. Reader, peruse it; and 
say if customary sights, which could 
all up such gentle poetry as this, 
were of a nature to do more 
harm or good to the moral sense of 
the passengers through the daily 
thoroughfares of a vast and busy 
metropolis.” Here, of course, Lamb 
is really speaking of the spirit of the 
poems ; his own Latinity, as shown by 
the Latin letters which he was fond of 
intermingling with his correspondence, 
was more copious than correct. Lamb, 
it is true, saw poetry in Bernard 
Barton, but that, as we have said, was 
an affair of the heart; if he could 
write as he did of Vincent Bourne, 
we may be sure that his words are 
worth attention. 

The biographical facts of Bourne’s 
life are of the simplest. He was born 
in 1695, educated at Westminster and 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a Fellow 
in 1720. His earliest published poeti- 
cal effort seems to have been a copy of 
congratulatory verses addressed to 
Addison on his recovery from a severe 
illness in 1717. In 1721 he edited 
Carmina ComiTIALlA, containing Tripos 
verses, satirical poems on local events, 
and miscellaneous poems. From Cam- 
bridge he returned to Westminster as 
a master, and there he remained till 
his death in 1747. In 1734 he was 
appointed, perhaps through the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle who 
had been a boy at Westminster with 
him, and to whom he dedicated the 
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first edition of his poems, Housekeeper 
and Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms to the 
House of Commons. 

As a teacher he seems to have been 
wholly without energy or practical 
power. He made no attempt to pre- 
serve discipline, and Cowper, who was 
in his form for a time, says that he re 
members seeing the Duke of Richmond, 
then a boy at the school, set fire to his 
greasy locks and box his ears to put 
the conflagration out. He does not 
even appear to have stimulated, as 
absent-minded, unpractical teachers 
often do, the keener and more ardent 
minds among his pupils. “I lost 
more than I got by him,” says Cowper, 
*‘for he made me as idle as himself.” 
Cowper also says that he was so in- 
attentive to his pupils, and so utterly 
indifferent whether they brought him 
good or bad exercises, that “ he seemed 
determined, as he was the best, so to 
be the last, Latin poet of the West- 
minster line.’”’ As to his good-nature, 
however, there appear to have been 
two opinions, as can be seen from a 
trenchant entry in Nichol’s Lirerary 
AnNecboTes. ‘‘ Vincent Bourne was 
usher to the Fourth Form at West- 
minster, and remarkably fond of me. 
I never heard much of the goodness of 
heart. T. F.” He was noted, too, for 
extreme slovenliness in attire. Cowper 
says: ** He was such asloven, as if he 
had trusted to his genius as a cloak 
for everything that could disgust you 
in his person ; and indeed in his writ- 
ings he has almost made amends for 
all.” And again to Mr. Rose, in 1788, 
he writes: “ I shall have great pleasure 
in taking now and then a peep at my 
old friend Vincent Bourne, the neatest 
of all men in his versification, though, 
when I was under his ushership at 
Westminster, the most slovenly in his 
person.’ 

So Vincent Bourne lived his shabby, 
unpretending life, the secretum iter, et 
Every one must 


have known some one of this kind,— 
good-natured, easy-going, murmuring 
a phantom music in his head, indiffer- 
ent to what went on about him, with- 
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out ambition or persona! dignity. His 
patron the Duke of Newcastle was 
anxious to benefit him, but Vinny 
could not be coerced into taking orders, 
and so the Prebend at Westminster 
and the Canonry at Christchurch, 
which were destined for him, went 
elsewhere. And yet he seems to have 
had some obscure visions of prefer- 
ment, founded on a promise given 
by Dr. Arbuthnot, the friend of 
Pope. Bourne wrote in a copy of 
Arbuthnot’s work on Coins: “ [As] to 
the reputation of Dr. Arbuthnot, I 
never met with less honour and gene- 
rosity than I have received from him ; 
I scorn to charge that upon his country 
which he has been guilty of in his 
private character ; he should have re- 
membered his promise, and would have 
done it, if he had not been a cour- 
tier ;”’ and there is a preceding pas- 
sage, Which looks as if Bourne had 
given Arbuthnot literary assistance 
which had neither been acknowledged 
nor repaid. 

Bourne, in a curious letter to his 
wife, written shortly before and in 
anticipation of his death, gives her the 
reasons which prevented him from 
tuking orders; he says that the im- 
portance of so great a charge, joined 
with a mistrust of his own sufficiency, 
made him fearful of undertaking it. 
And he adds, “ If I have not in that 
capacity assisted in the salvation of 
souls, 1 have not been the means of 
losing any; if I have not brought 
reputation to the function by any 
merit of mine, I have the comfort of 
this reflection, I have given no scandal 
to it by my meanness and unworthi- 
ness.” This letter shows that he con- 
sidered the pastoral office in a different 
light from most of his contemporaries, 
as one of great personal responsibility ; 
and the whole letter breathes a spirit 
of intense contrition and pathetic 
humility at the thought of the oppor- 
tunities he has missed and the idleness 
and vanity of his life. He does not 
however write as if with any sense of 
his shortcomings as a teacher, for he 
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says that his one desire has been to 
be humbly serviceable in his quiet 
sphere of duty. But the most touch 
ing part of the letter is the vague dis 
may which, in spite of his deep and 
sincerely Christian hope, he finds in 
the thought of dissolution ; the terrors 
of the grave lie very hard upon him, 
as they would upon a man of imagina- 
tion and sensibility who had lived a 
thoughtless and easy-going life. The 
whole letter is a singular contrast to 
another rhetorical epistle which has 
been preserved, addressed to a young 
lady on the thoughts suggested by a 
graveyard, in which he says with a 
pretentious philosophy that the more 
human document belies, that ‘‘ the 
frequent perusal of gravestones and 
monuments, and the many walks I 
have taken in a churchyard, have 
given me so great a distaste for life.” 
Poor Vinny! When he came to die 
he had little of the philosopher about 
him, but shivered and cried at the 
dark passage. 

It may be a matter of wonder how 
Bourne found time or inclination 
to marry; but he did so, and the 
maiden’s name was Lucia. He even 
begat children, of whom one was a 
Lieutenant of Marines, and left some 
vague property,a house in Westminster 
and land at Bungay. The poet’s death 
took place in 1747, not unexpected by 
himself, as I have said, and by a 
disease which, he records with grate 
ful thankfulness, left him in full and 
calm possession of his faculties. He 
had written his own epitaph, which 
may be thus rendered : Vincent Bourne, 
of unfeigned piety and utter humility, 
who in no place forgot his God or forgot 
himself, descends into the silence which 
he loved, It is a touching estimate, 
and shows, in its anxiety to deal 
only with essentials, how incidental 
his work was to his character ; he 
forms no pompous appreciation of the 
value of his writings, but leaves them, 
like Sibylline leaves, for the wind to 
whirl away, the only testimony to his 
quiet and observant eye, his love of 
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simple things, his intense interest in 
nature and humanity. Qui bene 
latuit, bene vixit, he might have said. 
Cowper wrote to Newton in 1781, in 
reply to a letter suggesting that he 
should translate Vincent Bourne’s 
Latin poems, and offering literary as- 
sistance. It appears to have been one 
of the few occasions on which Newton 
gave Cowper sensible advice. Cowper 
replies that he is much obliged for 
the offer of help: “It is but seldom, 
however, and never, except for my 
amusement, that I translate; because 
I find it impossible to work by an- 
other man’s pattern. I should at 
least be sure to find it so in a business 
of any length. Again, that is epigram- 
matic and witty in Latin which would 
be perfectly insipid in English, and a 
translator of Bourne would frequently 
tind himself obliged to supply what is 
called the turn . ... If a Latin poem 
is neat, elegant, and musical, it is 
enough ; but English readers are not 
so easily satisfied. To quote myself, 
you will find, on comparing Tue 
JACKDAW with the original, that I 
was obliged to sharpen a point, which, 
though smart enough in the Latin, 
would in English have appeared as 
plain and blunt as the tag of a 
lace . - Vincent Bourne’s humour 
is entirely original ; he can speak of 
& magpie or a cat in terms so ex- 
quisitely appropriated to the character 
he draws, that one would suppose him 
animated by the spirit of the creature 
he deseribes. And with all his drol- 
lery, there is a mixture of rational and 
even religious reflection at times, and 
always an air of pleasantry, good- 
nature, and humanity, that makes 
him in my mind one of the most 
amiable writers in the world. It is 
not common to meet with an author 
who can make you smile, and yet 
at nobody’s expense, who is always 
entertaining and yet always harm- 
less ; and who, though always elegant 
and classical to a degree not always 
found in the classics themselves, 
charms more by the simplicity and 


Bourne. 
playfulness of his ideas, than by 
the neatness and purity of his 
verse.” 


To turn to the poems in detail, al- 
most the first thing that strikes one 
is the originality of his subjects. No- 
thing was common or unclean to our 
poet, at a time when poetry, except 
in Cowper’s hands, was grandiose and 
affected to an uncommon degree, Vin- 
cent Bourne may be held to have been 
in a remote connection the parent of 
the poetry of common life, for he un- 
doubtedly exerted a strong influence 
on Cowper. I do not think it is too 
much to say that Cowper’s best con- 
tributions to literature, his exquisite 
lyrics on birds and hares and dogs, 
which will live when THe Task 
and Trrocintum have gone down to 
the dust, would never have been 
written had it not been for Vin- 
cent Bourne. In the year 1750, the 
future of English poetry was dark ; 
there were only two considerable 
writers at work, Gray and Collins. 
There was, it is true, a certain respect- 
ful attitude to nature prevalent, but it 
wasa conventional attitude. Cowper, 
as I believe inspired by Bourne, was 
the first to thake it unconventional. 
Then came the sweet notes of Burns 
across the border, and the victory was 
won. 

Let me now give a few instances of 
Bourne. First must come THE Jack- 
paw, and | have given Cowper’s ren- 
dering ; but I have also ventured to 


subjoin a version of my own, not 
because I challenge even the most 
distant comparison with Cowper’s 


sparkling and graceful lyric, but be- 
cause Cowper’s is in no sense a trans- 
lation. It is a poem of which the 
line of thought is suggested by Bourne, 
and at a few points touches the Latin 
poem ; but the turn, the colouring is 
Cowper’s own. In my own transla- 
tion, though I have several times 
sacrificed verbal accuracy, I have 
endeavoured to keep as closely to the 
Latin as is consistent with writing 
English at all. 
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Nigras inter aves avis est, que plurima 
turres, 
Antiquas edes, celsaque fana colit. 
Nil tam sublime est, quod non audace 
volatu, 
Aeriis spernens inferiora, petit. 
Quo nemo ascendat, cui non vertigo cere- 
brum 
Corripiat, certe hunc seiigit illa locum. 
Quo vix a terra tu suspicis absque tremore, 
Illa metus expers incolumisque sedet. 
Lamina delubri supra fastigia, ventus 
Qua ceeli spiret de regione, docet ; 
Hane ea pre reliquis mavult, secura 
pericli, 
Nec curat, nedum cogitat, unde cadat. 
Res inde humanas, sed summa per otia, 
spectat, 
Et nihil ad sese, quas videt, esse videt. 
Concursus spectat, plateaque negotia in 
omni, 
Omnia pro nugis at sapienter habet. 
Clamores, quos infra audit, si forsitan 
audit, 
Pro rebus nihili negligit, et crocitat. 
Ille tibi invideat, felix cornicula, pennas, 
Qui sic humanis rebus abesse velit. 


THE JACKDAW. 
ao 

There is a bird, who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where bishop-like he finds a perch, 

And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather ; 
Look up,—your brains begin to swim, 
*Tis in the clouds ; that pleases him, 
He chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 

Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence securely sees 

The bustle and the raree-show 

That occupy mankind below, 
Secure and at his ease. 


You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
Of future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall ; 
No! not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 
He sees that this great roundabout 


The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 


Its customs and its businesses 
Is no concern at all of his, 

And says,—what says he ?—Caw. 
Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men, 

And sick of having seen ‘em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 

x & 


Of fowls with black and glossy coat, 
One dear familiar bird I note ; 

In towers and ancient piles he dwells, 
Above the din of sacred bells ; 

High fanes he seeks ; with daring flight 
Aspires, despising aught but height ; 
He sits where mortals mount with pain 
Of reeling pulse and dizzy brain ; 

And where you shudder with alarm, 
He’s perched aloft, and free from harm. 
The vane that on the steeple shows 

Whither and whence the free wind blows, 
He choosing, owns no care at all, 
Much less is careful lest he fall ; 

And thence in lofty ease surveys 
Mankind’s inexplicable ways. 

He sees the streets, the concourse dim, 
They hold no interest for him ; 

And if some murmur upward floats 
He heeds not, but with pensive notes 
Beguiles the hour. Blest bird, I’d be 
A winged and airy thing, like thee! 
From human things I’d sit aloof 

Like thee, above the minster-roof. 


Next shall come Lamb’s favourite, 
the Epitaph on the Beggar’s Dog. 
yy ® ° > ss 
The rendering is very fairly exact. 


Pauperis hic Ivi requiesco Lyciscus, herilisy 

Dum vixi, tutela vigil columenque senecta, 

Dux cco fidus ; nec, me ducente, solebat, 

Prietenso hine atque hine baculo, per 
iniqua locorum 

Incertam explorare viam ; sed fila secutus, 

Quze dubios regerent passus, vestigia tuta 

Fixit inoffenso gressu ; gelidumque sedile 

In nudo nactus saxo, qua prietereuntim 

Unda frequens confluxit, ibi miserisque 
tenebras 

Lamentis, noctemque oculis ploravit 
obortam. 

Ploravit nec frustra ; obolum dedit alter 
et alter, 

Queis corda et mentem indiderat natura 
benignam. 

Ad latus interea jacui sopitus herile, 

Vel mediis vigil in somnis; ad herilia 
jugsa 

Auresque atque animum arrectus, seu frus- 
tula amice 

Porrexit sociasque dapes, seu longa diei 
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Teedia perpessus, reditum sub nocte 
parabat. 
Hi mores, heee vita fuit, dum fata sine- 


bant, 

Dum neque languebam morbis, nec inerte 
senecta, 

Que tandem obrepsit, veterique satellite 
cecum 

Orbavit dominum : prisci sed gratia facti 

Ne tota intereat, longos deleta per annos, 

Exiguum hune Irus tumulum de cespite 
fecit, 

Etsi inopis, non ingratze munuscula dextre; 

Carmine signavitque brevi, dominumque 
canemque 

Quod memuret, fidumque canem dominum- 
que benignum. 


Poor Irus’ faithful wolt-dog here [ lie, 

That wont to tend my old blind master’s 
steps, . 

His guide and guard ; nor, while my ser- 
vice lasted, 

Had he oceasion for that staff, with which 

He now goes picking out his path in fear 

Over the highways and crossings, but 
would plant, 

Safe in the conduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had 
reach’d 

His poor seat on some stone, nigh where 
the tide 

Of passers-by in thickest confluence flow’d : 

To whom with loud and passionate laments 

From morn to eve his dark estate he wail’d. 

Nor wail’d to all in vain ; some here and 
there, 

The well-dispos’d and good, their pennies 
vave ; 

I meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 

Prick’d up at his least motion ; to receive 

At his kind hand my customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps ; 

Or when night warned us homeward, tired 
and spent 

With our long day and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of 
life, 

Till age and slow disease me overtook, 

And sever'd from my sightless master’s 


side. 

But, lest the grace of so good deeds should 
die, 

Through tract of years in mute oblivion 
lost, 


This slender tom) of turf hath Irus rear’d, 

Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand, 

And with short verse inscribed it, to 
attest, 

In long and lasting union to attest, 

The virtues of the Beggar and the Dog. 


Pourne. 


It may be noted that Lamb treats 
Lyciscus, which was evidently in- 
tended merely as a name, as referring 
to the species of dog; Virgil uses 
Lycisca as a dog’s name in the third 
Eclogue. Probably Bourne was think- 
ing of a fox-terrier, and the term 
wolf-dog is pompous and incongru- 
ous. Lamb’s last line but three is 
a very lame one; it is a difficult 
point to determine, but did not he 
mean “no ungrateful hand”? The 
true sense of the original line is, 
“the slender gift of a hand which 
although poor is not ungrateful ;” 
and even here Vincent Bourne’s 
Latinity is at fault, for ingratus is 
objective, and means in classical 
Latin “ unpleasing,” or “‘ unwelcome,” 
and not “ungrateful” in the sub- 
jective sense. 

Bourne shows also a remarkable 
observation of street life, the quaint 
water-side manners, the odd obscure 
life that eddied near the river high- 
way and round about the smoky 
towers of Wren. Absent-minded he 
may have been, but observant he was 
tou peculiar degree, and that not of 
broad poetical effects, but of the 
minute detail and circumstance of 
every-day life. It would be easy to 
multiply instances, but this extract 
from the Iver per Tamsin, of the 
bargeman lighting his pipe, will serve 
to show what I mean. Why does 
he call tobacco petum, it may be 


asked? The only solution that I 
can suggest is that Pink-eye, or 
Squint-eye, was a cant term for 
some species of the weed at the 


time. It can hardly be, I think, the 
word peat Latinised. 


His ita dispositis, tubulum cum pyxide 


magna 

Depromit, nigrum longus quem fecerat 
usus, 

Hune postquam implérat pzeto, silicemque 
pararat, 


Excussit scintillam ; ubi copia ponitur atri 
Fomitis, hinc ignem sibi multum exugit, 
et haustu 
Accendens crebro, 


herbas 


surgentes deprimit 
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Extremo digito: in cineres albescere pxetum 

Incipit et naso gratos emittit odores. 

This thus disposed, a pipe with ample 
bowl 

He handles, blackened with familiar use ; 

Stuffs with the fragrant herb, and flint 


prepares 

To strike the spark ; and thence from fuel 
stored, 

Black provender, he spouts a plenteous 
flame, 


Kindling with frequent gusts of breath 
indrawn : 

Meanwhile he tends with cautious finger- 
tip 

The rising fibres ; into lightest ash 

Whitening, they pour the aromatic fumes. 


Vincent Bourne had that passionate 
sympathy with and delight in youth 
that is the surest testimony toa heart 
that does not grow old. The pretty 
ways and natural gestures of child- 
hood pleased him. He was fond of 
his boys, and allowed that fondness 
to be evident, at a time when brow- 
beating and insolent severity were 
too much the fashion. In his epitaphs 
it is curious to note how many deal 
with the young, and touch on the 
immemorial fragrance of early death 
with a peculiar pathos. There is an 
epitaph on a Westminster boy of 
twelve years old, where he most 
touchingly alludes to the thought 
that he died both beautiful and 
innocent ; and an epitaph of a little 
girl who, he said in quaint phrase, 
had the modest red of roses and the 
pure whiteness of lilies in her face. 
Again the inscription to the memory 
of the young Earl of Warwick, who 
died at the age of twenty-four, is full 
of delicate beauty ; but I will give in 
full what seems to me the sweetest of 
all. It is printed among the authentic 
epitaphs, but it is, I imagine, purely 
fanciful. 


EPITAPHIUM IN SEPTEM AN- 
NORUM PUELLULAM. 


Quam suavis mea Chloris, et venusta, 
Vits quam fuerit brevis, monebunt 

Hic circum violz roseque fuse : 
Quarum purpura, vix aperta, clausa est. 
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Sed nec dura nimis vocare fata, 
Nee fas est nimium queri caduce 
De forme brevitate, quam rependit 
Aeterni diuturnitas odoris. 


My pretty Chloris,—ah, how sweet 
The roses o’er your head shall show ; 
The violets, strewn above your feet 
How brief the life that sieeps below. 
We must not chide the grudging fates, 
Nor say how short a lot was thine, 
For, ah, how amply compensates 

The eternal fragrance of thy shrine. 


I subjoin to these a couple of 
epigrams which give a good idea of 
the natural and solemn way in which 
he approaches death, as an event not 
necessarily of a gloomy and forbidding 
character, but as tending to draw out 
and develope an intimate and _ re- 
gretful hope in the survivors. There 
is nothing austere about his phil- 
osophy ; it puts aside pompous and 
formal consolations, and goes right to 
the heart of the matter, with a child 
like simplicity. ‘The first deals with 
the Pyramids, the second with an 
incident, real or fancied, connected 
with the burial of Queen Mary at 
Westminster. 

PYRAMIS. 
Pyramidum sumptus, ad ccelum et sidera 
ducti, 

Quid dignum tanta mole, quid intus 

habent ? 
Ah! nihil intus habent, nisi nigrum in- 
forme cadaver ; 

Durata in saxum est cui medicata caro. 
Krgone porrigitur monumentum in jugera 


tota! 
Ergo tot annorum, tot manuumque 
labor! ‘ 
integra sit morum tibi vita: hee pyramis 
esto, 


Et poterunt tumulo sex satis esse pedes. 


\spiring monument of human toil 

What lies beneath that’s worth so vast a 
coil ? 

A shapeless blackened corpse, set all alone, 

Embalmed and mummied into silent stone, 

The mighty pile its ponderous circuit 
rears 5 

Ah, ingenuity ! ah, wasted years ! 

Pure be thy life ; let pompous trappings 
be! 

Six feet of kindly earth’s eno igh for thee 
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Que tibi regalis dederant diadematis 
aurum, 
Dant et funereum fana, Maria, tholum. 
Quisque suis vicibus, mestv stant ordine 
flentes ; 
Oreque velato femina triste silet. 
Parva avis interea, residens in 
summo, 
Emittit tremula lugubre voce melos. 
Vespera nec claudit, nec lucem Aurora re- 
cludit, 
Quin eadem repetat funebre carmen avis. 
Tale nihil dederint vel Mausolea ; Mariz 
Hee pietas soli debita vera fuit. 
Venales lacryme, jussique facessite fletus ; 
Sumptibus hie nullis luctus emendus 
erit, 


vertice 


The ancient fane that crowned thy flashing 
.- head, 

Oh queen, oh mother! now receives thee 
dead. 

The mourning train, in funeral pomp ar- 
rayed, 

Weeping adore the venerable shade. 

A duteous bird the while, high perched 
above, 

Utters the tremulous notes of tender love. 

Each waning eve, each dewy opening day, 

That gentle heart repeats his solemn lay. 

No lamentable anthem pealing high 

Can match the gift of pious minstrelsy. 

‘ears, venal tears, ye cannot give relief. 

No lavished gold can purchase natural 
grief ! 


There have Leen several editions of 
Viucent journe; three of them 
deserve, bibliographically, a word. 
The first is the third of his publica 
tions, a very rare and beautiful book, 
which by the kindness of Mr. Austin 
Dobson I have been privileged to 
examine. This is Porematsa, LATINE 
PARTIM REDDITA, PARTIM SCRIPTA, 
printed by J. Watts, 1734, and dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Newcastle ; it is 
a small volume printed in italics of the 
tribe of Aldus, with quaint head and 
tail-pieces, and red lines ruled by hand. 
The next is the MisceELLANEous Porms 
of 1772, a handsome quarto, published 


Bourne. 


by subscription. The third is Porws 
By Vincent Bourne published by 
Pickering in 1£40, with a memoir and 
notes by the Rev. John Mitford. This 
is a carefully and beautifully printed 
book, with but one drawback. 
Whenever an ornamental head-piece 
is inserted at the top of a page, the 


number of the page is omitted. This 
tiresome affectation makes it very 


difficult to find any particular poem. 

It can hardly be expected that 
Vincent Bourne will be read or 
appreciated by the general reader. 
But any one with an adequate stock 
of Latin, who is given to wandering 
among the byways of literature, will 
find him a singularly original and 
poetical writer. He was no academic 
spirit, writing with his back to the 
window, of frigid generalities and 
classical ineptitudes. He was rather 
a man with a warm heart and a 
capacious eye, finding any trait of 
human character, any grouping of the 
grotesque or tender furniture of life, 
interesting and memorable. He re- 
minds of the man in Robert 
Browning’s poem, How Ir strikes A 
CONTEMPORARY, Who went about in his 
old cloak, with quiet observant eyes, 
noting the horse that was beaten, and 
trying the mortar of the new house 
with his stick, and came home and 
wrote it all to his lord the king. 
Vincent had of course no 
moral object in his writings; he had 
merely the impulse to sing, and we 
may regret with Lamb that so delicate 
and sensitive a spirit chose a vehicle 


one 


Bourne 


which would debar so many from 
walking in his company. With his 
greasy locks and dirty gown, his 


indolence and his good-humour, the 
shabby usher of Westminster, with 
his pure spirit and clear eyes, has a 
place reserved for him in the stately 
procession, “ where is nor first, nor 
last.” 


Artuur C. Benson. 
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THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 


Wir the closing days of last year 
there passed away in the person of 
Francis the Second, the ex-King of 
Naples, one of the last survivals of the 
old régime of an oppressed and dis- 
united Italy. He had outlived his short 
and troubled reign for over thirty years, 
a period which, though it seems long, 
is relatively short in the history of 
nations; and his death, occurring at 
a time when the fortunes of Italy had 
reached a lower ebb than at any period 
since the attainment of national inde- 
pendence, serves to remind us how 
constantly human hopes are disap- 
pointed, and how closely intertwined 
is the present state of Italy with her 
past. 

The contemplation of Italy to-day 
awakens a feeling of surprise and 
disappointment ; surprise that her af- 
fairs should have been allowed to drift 
from bad to worse, and disappointment 
at the apparent inability of the 
Italians to cope with a condition of 
things which is already scandalous, 
and which threatens, if it be not 
quickly mended, to land the country 
in a state of anarchy and ruin. Italy 
has fallen indeed on evil days. The 
perilous financial situation with its 
continually recurring deficits, the 
burdensome taxation, the riotous pro- 
testations of the suffering people, 
were bad enough in themselves ; but 
as though the cup was not yet full, 
there have been added a series of 
Bank scandals which have almost 
equalled those of the Panama Canal, 
have spread everywhere a sense of deep 
distrust, and have culminated in in- 
sinuations on the personal integrity 
of Signor Crispi himself. That such 
a spectacle should arouse a sense of 
pained surprise is but natural ; for it 
might well have been expected that 
men would have been found among the 


Italians equal to grappling with the 
crisis. The making of Italy, it 
is remembered, produced a band of 
men, each in their divers ways of 
extraordinary powers; Mazzini, the 
dreamy democrat and irreconcilable 
republican ; Cavour, the master-states- 
man and diplomatist; Manin, the 
Dictator of Venice; D’Azeglio, the 
versatile novelist, painter,and political 
pamphleteer ; Ricasoli, the “ Tron 
Baron” ; Gioberti, the eloquent and 
erudite priest, whose book on Tur 
Primacy oF Iraty sounded like a 
trumpet-call to action ; Garibaldi, 
the prince of guerrilla soldiers; Ugo 
Bassi, the monk and martyr ; Mamiani, 
Minghetti, and many others who with 
their various talents served thei: 
country well. Is the mould then 
already broken, the type destroyed ? 
Is the race of heroes now extinct? 
It passes comprehension that a people 
who but yesterday brought their 
country back from a state of death 
to life should thus apparently de- 
generate. Yet the explanation, after 
all, is simple. The roots of the evil are 
deep and firmly laid in anterior events 
and in that past history which, as the 
old Greeks said, the Gods themselves 
cannot recall. ‘Time has its revenges ; 
the past is the seed-plot of the present, 
and as man has sown, so shall he 
reap. 

There is in truth hardly a single 
element in the present situation 
which, with an adequate knowledge of 
Italian history and of human nature, 
might not have been predicted. How 
natural has been the sequence of cause 
and effect will be clearly seen from a 
brief consideration of the problem 
with which the makers of Italy had 
to grapple, and the way in which that 
problem was ultimately solved. 

Up to the days of Solferino and 
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Magenta in 185% Italy was nothing 
but a group of disconnected States, a 
mere ‘ geographical expression,” over 
which the weight of Austrian domin- 
ation hung like a pall. Everywhere 
were differences of race, language, 
history, and tradition. In Rome and 
Florence only was pure Italian spoken. 
In Piedmont and Savoy French was 
the language of the educated classes ; 
in the Chamber at Turin both French 
and Italian were permitted to be 
spoken, and Cavour himself was much 
more fluent in the former than in the 


iatter. Tne Earl of Derby once gave 
great offence by applying to the 


Italians a quotation from Macsetu : 
Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mengrels, 
spaniels, curs, 
Sloughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, «are 
clept 
All by the name of dogs, 
Yet in depreciatory sneers he hardly 
exceeded the Italians themselves. 
D’ Azeglio in his Memoirs tells us that 
in the presence of foreigners he 
blushed to call himself Italian ; Guer- 
razzi, the Tuscan novelist and dema- 
gogue, likened his country to “a 
bundle of rags in the shop of a second- 
hand dealer;” while the satirist 
Giusti in his famous poem of THE 
Boor called her a thing of shreds 
and patches. Except in the Kingdom 
of Sardinia there was no national 
dynasty which was deeply rooted in 
the affections of the people. Every- 
where else the chief of the State was 
either a scion of the Austrian House 
of Hapsburg or under its protection ; 
or, as Giusti well said, there hung over 
[Italy a sword of which Austria formed 
the blade and the Papacy the cross. 
The sword and the crozier were welded 
together. Only in the Sardinian 
State and in Austrian Lombardy and 
Venice was there any government 
which was not hopelessly ineflicient 
and corrupt ; elsewhere men lived in 
a realm of darkness, a veritable in- 
tellectual ghetto. As D’Azeglio put 
it, the hand of Thersites wielded the 
spear of Achilles. A more deplorable 
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and apparently hopeless situation can 
scarcely be imagined ; robed in despair 
[taly sat ‘“ elegiacally dreaming on her 
ruins.” And to this wretched state 
of things it must in candour be 
admitted that the Italians themselves 
contributed not a little. Individualist, 
calculating and practical in the pursuit 
of worldly ends, passionate and suspici- 
ous, they never combined to consum- 
mate any great and national object. 
Provincialism and municipalism were 
the canker that eat the heart out of 
Italian nationality. If it had not 
been for sordid provincial jealousies 
and quarrels Italy might have been 
one and independent long before she 
actually became so. The events of 1848 
are a striking illustration of the fact. 
Never were events more glorious for 
Italy than when after the “ Five Days 
of Milan,” the Austrians were driven 
almost bag and baggage out of Lom- 
bardy. But while the Italians were 
wrangling and debating, the Austrians 
walked in again. For the only thing 
on which the Italians were agreed was 
in raising the cry of “Out with 
the foreigner (fuori lo straniero).” 
But what was to replace him hardly 
two persons Could agree. Some, like 
Mazzini, were for Republics every- 
where ; others for a single State with 
the King of Sardinia for sovereign ; 
while some, like Gioberti, urged a 
loose confederation under the presi- 
dency of the Pope. Turin was jealous 
of Milan; the republicans and mon- 
archists hated one another only less 
than Austria; and eventually Pius 
the Ninth shrank back from the 
national war of independence, and in 
a moment of crisis the King of Naples 
recalled his troops from the field of 
operations. He was afraid, as in- 
deed were many others, that victory 
might end in the aggrandizement of 
the Sardinian State and Crown. There 
were few who sow that there was one 
road only to Italian independence ; 
and that was through the might of 
the Sardinian arms. There lay the 
only great military force which Italy 


possessed; there, as events subse- 
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quently proved, was the Italian 
Prussia, which alone could lead the 
way to victory. It was obvious to all 
whom a parochial spirit did not blind ; 
but it blinded most, and the chance 
that Fortune gave was lost. 

Such in brief was the state of things 
with which the builders of Italian unity 
had to grapple. What then was the 
way in which they met it, and the key 
of their success? In the first place it 
must be said that victory was achieved 
in a very different way from that 
which had been hoped; it was in 
fact by force of foreign arms. It 
had been the proud boast of the 
Italians that they would work out 
their own salvation (/talia fara da 
se). Yet to the aid of France alone 
can the victories which drove out 
Austria be ascribed. And it may 
certainly be doubted whether it would 
not have been better for the Italians 
as a nation that their independence 
should have been postponed for at 
least a generation, if they could have 
only gained that independence through 
their own unaided force and genius. 
As it was they had not received a 
sufficient political education. Almost 
at a single bound they advanced from 
a state of slavery to freedom, and 
excepting in the North there was no 
period of transition, no time of pre- 
paration, no apprenticeship in the 
exercise of the rights and duties of a 
citizen. So that when the day of 
emancipation came, the majority were 
wholly unprepared to assume the 
grave responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. Nor is this the limit of the 
evil. If Italy had gained her inde- 
pendence alone and without the aid 
of foreign arms, she would be to-day 
a greater and a freer power ; for be 
it right or wrong, no Frenchman can 
forget the debt, and the weight of 
obligation hangs heavy as a millstone 
round Italian necks. 

Secondly, it should not be forgotten 
that the victory was almost entirely 
due to the efforts and self-sacrifice of 
the middle classes. The lower classes, 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, 
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hardly stirred a finger, if they did 
not sometimes show an actually hos- 
tile spirit to the movement. So long 
as they were assured of the bare 
necessities of life, it mattered not 
to them whether they were governed 
by a despot or a parliament; and 
it is perfectly well known that in 
the war of 1848 the Lombards ren- 
dered supplies and valuable infor- 
mation to the Austrian troops. Ex- 
cept in Piedmont and Lombardy the 
aristocracy almost entirely held aloof. 
To men like Count Cavour, the Mar- 
quis D’Azeglio, Counts Confalonieri, 
Arrivabene, and Baron Poerio, the 
cause was indebted for services of 
the very highest kind. But for the 
most part, as satellites that revolved 
with a dim reflected light round the 
various petty courts, or as allied by 
interests and ambitions to the Church, 
they thought they had everything to 
lose and little to gain by a revo- 
lutionary change. Self-satisfied and 
sleek, they fattened on abuse, and 
were well content to allow the world 
to continue as it was. “If not the 
best possible, it was a good world 
enough for them. In a word the 
revolution was in the main the work 
of the professional and trading classes. 
To those who craved for intellectual 
light, for liberty of thought and 
speech, for freedom from restraint, 
the old régime was a suffocating hell. 
It was the rule of the priest, the 
censor, and the police; and there 
was no alternative but the resigna- 
tion of submission, or a life of under- 
ground revolutionary intrigue, which 
usually ended on the scaffold or in 
exile. As Mazzini tells us in his 
Memoirs, no government in Italy 
could endure a young man who lived 
much alone and was given to medita- 
tion. The Press was gagged and 
muzzled, Scientific Congresses were 
looked upon askance, and railways 
were frequently forbidden. The 
course of trade was choked by a 
rank growth of interminable customs- 
duties and irritating taxes, so that 
there was no outlet for the capitalist, 
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the manufacturer, or the merchant. 
In the face of all this it cannot be 
a matter of surprise that the middle 
classes, sick with hope deferred and 
driven to despair, should at any cost 
have wrought the revolution. But 
when that was carried through they 
were left in possession of the field as 
the governing body in the newly 
emancipated State; and this has 
brought with it a train of most 
disastrous consequences. For when 
the pressure was removed they began 
forthwith to display in the extremest 
form the worst of the vices which are 
apparently inherent to the undiluted 
rule of the middle classes of society. 
That rule is not usually one which is 


actively bad; its vices are rather 
negative than positive; but it is 
narrow, leaden, and one-sided. What 


it was in France in the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, and 
how it ultimately ended is now gener- 
ally known. De Tocqueville has 
described it well enough. The spirit, 
he said, of the middle classes, when 
united with that of the aristocracy 
or of the people, can work miracles ; 
but when it acts alone, it will pro 
duce nothing else but a government 
without force and without grandeur. 
In France after 1830 they domin- 
ated everything ; they were not only 
masters, but they, so to speak, farmed 
the whole of society, occupying every 
post and office, which they multiplied 
to an extravagant extent, till they 
ended by living chiefly at the public 
expense. In a word, the government 
took at that time the form and the 
character of an industrial company. 
The rule of the English middle classes, 
which lasted, roughly speaking, from 
1832 to 1867, was, thanks to their 
character, preserved from such a fate 
as this; but it was a dull rule not- 
withstanding, and its one redeeming 
feature, the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, was in a large measure a self- 
interested movement of the middle 
trading classes. That Italy has been 


no exception to the rule will be seen 
when we come to look into the facts. 
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The essential elements of the pres- 
ent situation can be traced therefore 
to a threefold source ; the vices of the 
old systems of government which the 
administration of a united Italy had 
to replace, the premature emancipation 
which was due to foreign arms, and 
the rule of the middle classes. When 
it became necessary to merge all the 
administrations into one, it was found 
that there was a host of officials whose 
services would no longer be needed. 
Even under the old régime their num- 
bers were far in excess of what was 
really required; for when there was 
little or no encouragement to engage 
in trade, in the professions, or in a 
military career, the best prospects 
were to be found in the civil service 
of the State. Being eagerly sought 
for, and often indirectly bought and 
sold, many offices were invented to 
satisfy these aspiring servants of the 
public. In the Papal States the 
trade of selling places was organised 
on a regular and well recognised 
system. Jugurtha said of ancient 
Rome, that if a purchaser could have 
been found, the State itself would 
have been sold; and he might have 
said the same of Papal Rome. This, 
then, was the actual state of things 
with which the founders of the 
new Italian kingdom had to deal ; 
but they never had the courage to 
meet it face to face, and it is to this 
cause almost more than to any other 
that the present financial difficulty is 
due. In order to smooth over the 
period of transition many offices were 
maintained which should at once have 
been abolished. The result is that at 
the present hour the country swarms 
with a number of useless, but poorly 
paid officials who, to eke out their 
scanty pay, take bribes and rob the 
Treasury of its due. The extent of 
the evil may be imagined when it is 
remembered that under the reforms 
in the government offices inaugurated 
by Signor Sonnino, the Minister of 
Finance, which are to come into force 
early in the present year, a sum of 
no less than 800,000 lire (£32,000) 
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annually will be saved; and it is 
impossible to suppose that even this 
remedy is more than superficial. No 
Ministry could have proposed a really 
radical reform and hoped to have 
survived. Signor Crispi tried it once, 
and the angry factions of the Cham- 
bers compelled even him to bend 
before them. It is the same in 
every department. There are courts 
without suitors, schools without 
scholars, and universities with plenty 
of professors and hardly any stu- 
dents. In the old Papal States with 
a population of about three millions 
there were seven universities, all 
of which continue to this day. In 
1893 Signor Martini, then Minis- 
ter of Education, had the courage to 
propose to the Chamber to reduce 
the payments to the _ universi- 
ties from 22,000,000 (£880,000) to 
12,000,000 lire (£480,000); and he 
pointed out as an example of the 
existing evil that at the University of 
Messina there was a staff of forty-four 
professors for only two hundred and 
sixteen students, and that in the 
faculty of letters there were actually 
seven professors for only seven attend- 
ants at the lectures. In other places, 
he observed, the schools and colleges 
of the higher grade were almost de- 
serted. If there ever was a case 
when it might have been supposed 
that the Chamber would have been 
only too ready to grant the powers 
applied for it was surely this. But the 
Deputies who were interested in sup- 
porting the continuance of the old 
abuses combined to defeat the pro- 
posals, and the evil continues to this 
hour. It was the same with the banks 
and the various institutions of credit. 
Some of these should certainly have 
been amalgamated or absorbed ; but 
too many interests were at work 
to render this possible, and much 
speculative and illegitimate business 
followed as a natural result, since 
there was not enough of a really 
genuine character to keep all of them 
properly employed. At last, towards 
the end of 1893, the Government at- 


tempted to grapple with the evil, and 
it was finally decided that the National 
Bank should absorb the Banca Ro- 
mana, the Banca Toscana di Credito, 
and the National Bank of Tuscany. 
It was during the process of the 
amalgamation that the discoveries 
were made which led to what are now 
known as the Italian Bank scandals, 
and of which, it is much to be feared, 
we are very far from having heard 
the end. 

This, then, is one fruitful source of 
mischief ; and when we consider in 
addition that hitherto the rule of a 
united Italy has been in the main a 
middle class rule, with all those pecu- 
liar failings which were so marked in 
France, and which have already been 
briefly pointed out, it will be easy 
to see to what a height that mischief 
must have grown. It was a bitter 
gibe of Heine that if Europe was the 
head of the world, Italy must, phreno- 
logically speaking, be its bump of 
dishonesty. It was a cruel libel, be- 
cause the Italians are not a bit worse 
than many other people; but then 
they are no better. Indeed candour 
constrains us to admit that they have 
exhibited many of the failings which, 
as we have seen, De Tocqueville pointed 
out as being so commonly inherent 
in the bourgeois. The Deputies, too, 
in the Chamber have fallen victims 
to the besetting sin of parliamentary 
institutions, that of falling into groups 
based upon no dividing lines of prin- 
ciple, but of a purely factious and 
interested kind. The Italians them- 
selves are perfectly aware of the fact, 
and call it by the word parlia- 
mentarismo. There should be only 
two parties in the Italian Chamber ; 
those who rally round the House of 
Savoy and those who openly proclaim 
themselves republicans. Instead of 
that there are the Right, the Left, 
the Centre, the Right Centre, the 
Left Centre. the Irredentists, the 
Socialists, and probably more besides. 
There is plenty of work in which the 
Italian Deputies might and ought to 
act in concert ; but their whole energies 
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appear to be consumed in intrigues 
for place and power. Meanwhile re- 
forms remain neglected, wrong is un- 
redressed, and the national finances 
hurry on towards the rapids. It is 
indeed a case of Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned. The worst thing about 
the situation is that self-interest alone 
withholds many Deputies from bold 
and honest effort at reform. Many 
offices afford many opportunities of 
patronage, and that again influences 
votes. Then again the old provincial 
jealousies crop up, and a Deputy will 
sometimes prefer the local interests of 
his constituency to the interests of the 
nation; while it is commonly whis- 
pered that bribery has carried more 
than one bill for making railways and 
other public works for the sole benefit 
of particular localities. 

Nor can it truthfully be said that 
the Italian middle classes have done 
their plain duty towards the masses 
of the people. The day of Italian 
freedom found the bulk of the 
population sunk in ignorance, sloth, 
and superstition; they were hardly 
more than slaves who were suddenly 
clothed with the liberty of freemen. 
It was obvious that much had to be 
done to render them good citizens and 
worthy of the nation. And though 
not a little has been accomplished, 


it has not been without discredit 
to those who should have known 
better. One case of a very scanda- 


lous kind occurred at Naples. The 
condition of that city had long been 
a disgrace to the State, and a sum of 
one hundred million lire (£4,000,000) 
was voted to improve its sanitation 
and to remove the horrid dens in 
which the lazzaroni used to herd. 
The dens were indeed removed, but 
the last state of the poor was worse 
than the first ; for instead of building 
them new dwellings, a lot of man- 
sions were erected in the stucco and 
pseudo-grandiose style. It was indeed 


provided that, for a year at least, 
those who had been driven from their 
shelters should be allowed to occupy 
the mansions at nominal rents ; but it 
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will hardly be believed that the richer 
classes took advantage of the occasion 
to enter in themselves, and that not 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the 
really poor were benefited at all. 

It is probably in the local ad- 
ministrative bodies that these evils 
have reached their most aggravated 
form. It is much to be feared 
that here only too often there has 
been in operation a most scandal- 
ous system of dishonesty and op- 
pression, and that the various local 
authorities, the syndics and other 
officials, have abused their powers 
in a way to challenge the strongest 
condemnation. In Italy some of what 
are here put among the imperial taxes 
fall within the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities. In addition to this there 
is a peculiarly irritating duty, the 
octroi, or dazio di consumo, levied 
upon all agricultural produce brought 
from the country to the towns. The 
various jacks-in-office, puffed up as 
they are with a little brief authority, 
often convert this tax into a terrible 
engine of oppression. And so it is with 
the other communal taxes, such as those 
on beasts of burden and the meal-tax, 
which are often levied with gross in- 
equality. It would be bad enough if 
the evil ended here, but it does not. 
It seems impossible to doubt that 
the taxes when collected are often 
either wasted or turned into channels 
of a most improper kind. Sometimes 
the money is expended on the con- 
struction of a road which could only 
benefit the estate of a single individual ; 
sometimes in providing something 
which could be of very little use to 
the poorer classes of society. Both 
at Palermo and Messina, for instance, 
there was a crying need of water ; 
but this important object was neg- 
lected, and large theatres were built 
instead at the cost of many million 
lire. To such a height in some places 
has corruption reached that in order 
to ensure the continuance of this reign 
of corruption and abuse, the electoral 
lists have been tampered with, and 
those candidates who, if returned, 
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would have made an end of this dis- 
graceful state of things, naturally came 
out at the bottom of the poll. Tam- 
many Hall is found in other latitudes 
than New York. 

In Sicily in particular, as all the 
world knows, there has been a por- 
tentous growth of discontent and 
misery, culminating in riots which 
had to be suppressed by force of 
arms; and Signor Crispi, himself a 
Sicilian, was compelled to proclaim a 
state of siege throughout the island. 
During the year 1893 ninety-five lives 
were lost in conflicts between the 
rioters and the soldiery. It is true 
that the rupture of the commercial 
treaty with France, and agricultural 
depression, have added to the evil; 
but apart from these considerations 
the condition of the Sicilian lower 
classes was already sufficiently wretch- 
ed. Both in matters of education and 
morality they compare very badly 
with the better parts of Italy. Here 
are the statistics given for the year 
1891. The number of illiterates in 
Sicily was as high as seventy-one 
per cent., while in Piedmont it was 
only twelve; in Sicily again the 
number of convictions for homicide 
was twenty-eight, for crimes of 
violence three hundred and fifty-nine, 
and for theft three hundred and ninety- 
two; while in Piedmont the numbers 
were four, one hundred and three, and 
two hundred and twenty three respec- 
tively. The crime of cattle and horse 
stealing, known locally as abigeato, 
is common too in Sicily, and there are 
occasional outbreaks of regular acts of 
brigandage. Much of this is due 
to the miserable condition of the 
people. Those who are in the position 
of peasant proprietors, or who hold as 
tenants of the better class of landlords, 
are comparatively well off ; but under 
a mischievous system a number of 
estates are repeatedly sublet, and the 
condition of those who actually cul- 
tivate the soil is then deplorable in- 
deed. Nor are the workers in 
the sulphur mines in a much 
better case. Some of them receive 


under three lire a day, and even that 
is paid them with the deductions in- 
volved in the truck system, or quickly 
falls into the hands of the money-lender. 
It is little wonder that the Sicilian 
population have been largely infected 
with Socialist doctrines. In 1891 they 
returned as a Deputy the Socialist 
propagandist De Felice, and early in 
the present year, at a by-election at 
Palermo, the Socialist Bosco was re- 
turned by a large majority, though he 
had been condemned by a court-martial 
for the part he had taken in the riots, 
and was actually at the time under- 
going his imprisonment. Almost the 
whole island indeed was honeycombed 
by Socialist societies, which were 
known as fasci det lavatori. These 
at the lowest computation have been 
put down at one hundred and twenty 
in number, and the total of the mem- 
bers enrolled was probably not much 
short of three hundred thousand. 
Originally workmen’s combinations of 
an ordinary kind, these societies, under 
the pressure of poverty and misled 
by Socialist orators and teachers, seem 
to have adopted a creed of a danger- 
ous and revolutionary kind, with what 
consequences everybody knows. Acts 
of violence were committed, attacks 
were made upon the municipal build- 
ings and authorities, prisons were 
opened, and the usual reprisals and 
massacres by the military followed. 
But the exactions of the municipal 
and the communal authorities were 
clearly recognised as one of the chief 
causes of the evil; it was upon them 
that the rage of the rioters was 
directed, and the cries raised were 
“ Down with the taxes!” and “‘ Down 
with the syndic!” while portraits of 
the King and Queen were carried in 
procession and their names greeted 
everywhere with cries of exultation. 
It is unnecessary to enter into de- 
tails of the acts of outrage and the 
measures of repression which will mark 
the past year in Sicily as one of evil 
memory. But enough has been said 
to show how sad a state of things 
exists, and how much of it is due to 
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the abuses and extortions of the local 
authorities, and in a less degree to the 
neglect and disregard of the upper 
and middle classes of society. Yet 
there should be no reason to despair. 
Some indeed have maintained that the 
Italians are actually suffering more 
now than they did in the old days of 
disunion and oppression. That is ob- 
viously an exaggeration ; but even if 
some degree of truth be allowed it, 
there must be few Italians who. would 
not prefer to see their country free 
rather than revelling in ease and 
material enjgyment. The remedy is 
within their own hands, if they will 
but grasp it, and they are perfectly 
aware of the fact. They must put 
aside their intrigues and factious 
parliamentary combinations, and unite 
for the salvation of the country. The 
Italians are one of those nations which 





require the stress of circumstances to 
bring out the heroic qualities which 
they undoubtedly possess. Sir James 
Hudson, who for many years was 
British Minister at Turin, and whom 
Cavour loved to call Jtalianissimo, 
used to say that he never knew a 
people who so readily collapsed as the 
Italians. This seems to be so far 
true that, after a period of heroic 
effort, they have sunk into a state in 
which mean and petty objects have 
thrust out of sight the higher interests 
of life. But the evil is not insuper- 
able, and patriotic hearts still beat 
beneath Italian breasts. It may be 
confidently hoped that all parties will 
soon unite, as Signor Crispi said, to 
proclaim “a truce of God,” and in- 
augurate a new and glorious era for 
their country. 


C. B. Royiance-KeEnrv. 
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A RACE 


VaALoGNes is not the place it used 
to be, and the same sort of people come 
there no more. Instead of kings 
prancing up with armies behind them, 
peasants with flocks of sheep are the 
only invaders of Valognes to-day. It 
surely is a grievous descent in the 
picturesque. Evena marauding baron 
(to leave a Bertrand du Guesclin or a 
Dunois out of the question), were a 
more distinguished visitor than a 
couple of dusty wretches on an over- 
loaded tricycle. Yet such is the fate 
of Valognes. The du Guesclins, the 
Dunois, the kings, the barons are all 
departed, and we alone remain,—we, 
the aforesaid dusty wretches on a tri- 
cycle,—riding into Valognes in the 
dusk of a May evening. 

Although changed in character and 


in fortunes, Valognes stands just 
where it did in 1047, and is sur- 


rounded by forests pretty much as it was 
then, only the forests (like its visitors) 
have changed also in character. With 
the advance of civilisation the forests 
have been civilised. They have been 
trimmed, shaved, and swept, till each 
tree bears the somewhat affected re- 
semblance to its shaggy ancestor that 
a well-groomed poodle bears to a wild 
wolf. But the forests are not to be 
despised, although they have been so 
completely Frenchified, if one may be 
permitted the expression. All the dead 
leaves have indeed been so carefully 
cleared away that the forest looks like 
the pleasure-ground of some noble 
estate ; but the sweeper’s broom has 
kindly left unharmed the bulbs of dwarf 
daffodils, and the roots of wood ane- 
mones, and the pale smiling primroses. 
These spring up and rejoice in the 
sunlight that trickles gently through 
the delicate twigs and still fairy-like 
leaves of the awakening beeches. They 
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blossom by millions, and the air is 
sweet with the fleeting breath of 
spring. 

Now we, the aforesaid dusty 
wretches, had come to Valognes for 
a definite object. We were in search 
of footprints, the footprints of a man 
dead over eight hundred years ; but 
so firm was his march through life 
that we found them all over Nor- 
mandy, beside crumbling castles, in 
the middle of ancient towns, on rolling 
plains, on the banks of rivers, and 
here near Valognes in the very water 
itself. So long as memory lasts and 
the Anglo-Norman race endures, men 
will keep their interest in the career 
of William the Conqueror. There is 
a whole volume of romance in his 
early years alone, and fortunately the 
Normans were good at writing books, 
so that they have left us ample record 
of the life of the greatest of their 
dukes. So far as most of us English 
folk are concerned, William the Con- 
queror may be said to have begun life 
at the Battle of Hastings ; but he had 
seen a good deal of life before that. 

Take, for instance, the incident of 
Valognes. Duke William was then 
just nineteen years old. Very tall he 
was and strongly built, with a fine 
manly countenance. As a boy he had 
been famous for his pretty face, and es- 
pecially for his rosy cheeks. He was 
as fond of sport as any boy or duke 
could be, and was particularly apt at 
shooting with the bow. Now, about 
the middle of August, in the year 
1047, this young William summoned 
a great hunting-party to beat the 


forest about Valognes. The forest 
then abounded in game, which is 


more than it does now, thanks to all 
the sweeping and the rest of the 
civilisation. Duke William came into 
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Valognes with his guests, a goodly 
company, who filled up all the town and 
the hostelries thereof. There came 
also several persons who were not in- 
vited, among thema Fool named 
Gallet, and several nobles who in the 
end proved to be the greatest fools of 
all. These were in particular Guy of 
Burgundy, cousin to the young Duke, 
Neal, Viscount du Cétentin, Randolph 
of the Bessin, and Hamon “ with the 
Teeth.” One hardly dares to imagine 
what his teeth must have been like, 
to have bitten their way into history 
and to have lasted for eight centuries. 
Now Hamon (with his teeth) rested at 
an inn outside the walls, and with 
him his friends and their men. The 
inn seems to have been a poor place 
enough, for while they rested and 
talked over their plot Gallet was 
asleep in the loft overhead in the 
straw. 

Gallet’s sleep was light, or his 
dreams bad; at any rate he awoke, 
heard a noise of voices below him, 
peeped through a crack in the floor, saw 
the room below filled with many great 
personages, and promptly addressed 
himself to hear what they were talk- 
ing about. It is interesting to reflect 
that the fate of a mighty nation at 
this moment turned upon a crack in a 
floor and the sense of a Fool who was 
eavesdropping. 

Hamon (one can hardly imagine him 
with a gentle voice) must have talked 
loud and long with his friends,—a dan- 
gerous habit for conspirators—and the 
Fool with his ear at the crack was 
soon made aware of their project. 
They had come to Valognes to kill 
Duke William and to place his cousin 
Guy on the throne of Normandy. 
Gallet had often appeared before 
William and amused him with knav- 
ish pranks, but he never appeared 
with more effect than on this occa- 
sion. No sooner had he understood 
the purport of the barons’ talk than 
he snatched up his staff and made off 
at all speed for the castle, where 
William was lodged attended by only 
a few servants. It was just mid- 
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night when Gallet arrived, and the 
Duke was in bed, but the painstaking 
chronicler bids us note he “ knows 
not whether he slept or waked.” The 
Fool knocked lustily, was admitted, 
and instantly began to yell, “Fly! 
Fly! Your enemies are upon you to 
slay you!”’ Up the stairs he went, 
making the most lamentable outcries 
and knocking vigorously against the 
steps the while. “Where art thou 
sleeping, William?” he _ shouted. 
“Why tarriest thou? Thou art a 
dead man unless thou fliest. Doubt 
me not; I saw thine enemies arming. 
Arise, sweet friend; fly, or thou wilt 
be taken !” 

William sprang from his bed, seized 
his cloak, but “asked not for further 
news because it did not seem likely to 


‘be good,” and dashing down stairs in 


his nightgear of shirt and hose, 
mounted a horse without saddle and 
galloped off for dear life. The Fool 
remained in possession of the castle ; 
and, viewing the fact that of all the 
hunting-party not a soul accompanied 
the Duke in his flight, we must con- 
clude that he was the only one who 
remained in possession also of his 
faculties. 

Ere long the conspirators arrived 
to be greeted by the mocking Fool. 
“Aha! you're late, you're late! 
William is gone—the Duke is fled— 
your stroke is missed! But wait a 
bit; he will pay you back. You 
have made him pass a bad night ; he 
will make you spend an ill day!” 
Thus the Fool Gallet and his folly. 
It sounds much like sense; at all 
events his folly did more good to his 
country, and has left a deeper trace 
in history, than the wisdom of a 
thousand wiseacres. 

Meanwhile the half-clad Duke and 
his barebacked horse were speeding 
through the night, but not in dark- 
ness, for there was a full moon on 
that eventful occasion. Now, we 
enthusiasts had come to Valognes 
purposely to follow William’s road 
that night ; but the road was gone, 
mproved off the face of the earth by 
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Louis the Fourteenth. However, we 
tapped it at various points. William 
headed straight for Montebourg, a 
sleepy place of no interest to any one 
save a dusty rider of tricycles, who can 
tind there good cider and surpassing 
omelettes. Down from Montebourg 
rode the Duke, and bearing away to 
the left, but still eastward, made 
straight for Sainte Marie du Mont 
and the ford that lies at its foot. 
The ford beneath Sainte Marie is the 
ugliest-looking ford you ever saw, and 
the man who would cross it by night, 
even with a bright moon, was surely 
hard pressed. Imagine a wide-mouthed 
river joined at its outlet with another 
swelling stream, and then between 
two headlands picture these rivers 
meeting the open sea and forming a 
bay three miles across facing north. 
From Sainte Marie du Mont on the 
Valognes side to St. Clement on the 
Bayeux side is a good league, and just 
where the Douve meets the Vire, and 
both meet the sea, there, amid the 
shifting sands of an open roadstead, 
is the ford that William of Normandy, 
in nightclothes on a barebacked horse, 
crossed by moonlight in August of 
that year of grace 1047. The tide 
was low when he plunged in; it was 
rising when his horse staggered to 
dry land at St. Clement. Such good 
fortune was surely the work of the 
saints! He stopped and prayed at 
St. Clement. There is a church on 
the same spot now, but the saint’s 
good offices are less often in request 
since a bridge of stone, crossing the 
rivers higher up, has taken away the 
trafic from that evil-looking ford. 
Though safe from pursuit for the mo- 
ment, the flight of the future Conqueror 
was almost as serious as it was comical. 
He dared not go near Bayeux, which 
was full of his enemies; so, still 
hugging the friendly seashore, he 





made for Rye, where he tried to pass 
unperceived at sunrise. The lord of 
Rye was standing at his gate, being 
about to go to early mass. Hibs at- 
tention was attracted by a horse, 
covered with foam and streaked with 
blood, ridden by a man but indifferently 
clothed. Great was his amazement 
to discover in this dishevelled rider 
his Lord and Duke. He bade the 
fugitive alight, fed and clothed him, 
and gave him another horse. “ ’Tis 
a strong good horse,” said the Sieur 
de Rye; “he will not fail you at 
your need.” Moreover his three sons 
he gave also as bodyguard, and bade 
them with their lives to defend their 
suzerain and bring him safely into 
Falaise, which they did. 

It is a long ride from Valognes to 
Falaise. We should be sorry to attempt 
it under three days, making our own 
stipulations as to roads ; and the world 
does not contain a bribe that would 
tempt us across that ford either by day 
or by night. It is still known as Vey- 
le-Duc in memory of William’s head- 
long ride, and to this day it is shown 
to tourists by that name. But few 
tourists ever go there, we fancy; 
there is nothing to take them except 
sentimental interest in the past. The 
country is not pretty ; and though 
the valley of Isigny produces the best 
butter in the world, you cannot get 
any at Isigny; it is all whisked off 
to Paris before you can get a sight of 
its golden pallor. And there are no 
more whales to be seen now, though 
they abounded and produced a fine 
industry on the Cétentin coast in the 
days when kings used to frequent 
Valognes. No, there really is nothing 
to be seen there except the phantom 
figure of a young man riding by 
moonlight through the waters of the 
sea at the Vey-le-Duc. 
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WHEN we were boys we used to find 
no season of the year so trying as the 
weeks in which the field or lawn be- 
fore the house was sacredly kept for 
mowing grass. We could see the 
finches fly down into it from one or 
other of the three great elm-trees, 
which stood so proudly and threw 
over it such immense shadows, The 
finches would hover awhile, picking 
the seeds of the taller grass, then 
plump down, invisible, unapproach- 
able. 

We were forbidden to set foot upon 
this ground, sacred to the mower, 
worse still, forbidden to throw a stone 
which might injure the scythe when 
the time came for cutting. We could 
hear all day the cry of the corn-crakes, 
—sometimes coming almost to our 
feet, as it seemed, when we stood 
at the edge of this world which 
was “great taboo’’ to us—yet could 
not move a step in search of them ; 
and at the next crake they would 
be yards and yards away in the 
sea of undulant grass. We would 
curiously watch the swallows skim- 
ming closely and swiftly over it, or 
the house-martins diving down from 
the nests which they built under the 
eaves of the house,—eaves carefully so 
placed, as it seemed to us, that from 
the top-storey windows we could touch 
the nests with two joints of a fishing- 
rod, yet could by no manner of means 
arrive at a plan by which we might 
look, or put our fingers, into them. 
The fate of Tantalus seems to be the 
continual portion of a boy. We used 
to hate these poor birds, who built 
their nests just out of the reach 
of our wicked little fingers, with the 
blind, unreasoning fury of baffled 
tyrants, and hurl epithets of boyish 
rage at the short white throat and 
tiny black bill that lay over the ridge 
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Yet our 
hearts were tender enough to bring 
big lumps into our throats and an un- 
comfortable moisture into our eyes, 
when one of our caged pets came to 


of the mud-walled nest. 


an untimely end. True, this might 
only have been selfish sorrow over our 
personal loss,—after all, there is a 
certain likeness between boys and 
human beings; but we have an idea 
that there was an admixture of more 
noble, generous pity for the fate of 
something we had loved. 

But if the season of keeping the 
mow.ug grass was one of trial to the 
flesh of boyhood, the season of the 
actual mowing was one of the purest 
delight. Early in the morning the 
cheery sound of the whetted scythes 
would awaken us to the knowledge 
that a busy day was before us. For 
it was needful that we should follow 
the steps of the mowers as they laid 
low wave upon wave of the juicy 
ripe-eared grass, that sighed to each 
sweep of the scythe like a wave 
falling on a level beach. It was 
needful that we should follow, for we 
could not tell but that each falling 
wave might reveal the late nest of a 
covn-crake or skylark, or a little mat 
of moss which held humble bees and 
combs with honey. There were others 
whose it was to follow the 
scythe-strokes no less assiduously,— 
chaflinches and greentinches coming to 
feast on the falling seeds of grass. 
They were tame at these times, not 
distinguishing the boy, fully armed 
with catapult and swan-shot, from the 
mower and his ordinary camp follow- 
ing. It was a season of great oppor- 
tunities. Nests of field mice were 
among the treasures which the mowing 
was likely to reveal. In some fields, 
of which we had heard, partridges’ 
nests had been thus discovered; we 
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had in our memories a tragic story of 
the head of a partridge being taken 
sheer off, as she sat on her nest, by 
the stroke of the scythe, but such 
fortune never fell in our way. The 
swallows would come brushing past 
us, sweeping very low over the cut 
grass for the crowds of insects, in- 
visible to us, which this convulsion 
of their world sent swarming into 
the air. They came so close that 
we almost seemed to feel the stir of 
their wings in the still summer air, 
and could distinctly hear the snap of 
their bills as they closed them on an 
insect. But though they flew so low, 
we might know better than to draw 
therefrom any evil augury for the 
weather, for the house-martins were 
flying high up above the tallest trees ; 
and, above again, cutting bolder cir- 
cles and almost lost in the radiance of 
the upper heaven, the swifts coursed 
screaming. Now and again the scythe 
of the mower, or his heavy foot, 
would send disaster into a nest of ants, 
and the active little creatures would 
appear carrying off to cool under- 
ground regions the cocoons which 
the hot sun would soon have baked. 
Boy-like, we loved to add to their 
discomfort, stirring up their piled 
hill with sticks, to watch their 
skurrying, until bites in tender por- 
tions of our legs told us that some of 
the out-pickets of the camp had found 
their way up our knickerbockers for 
their revenge. We did not care for 
the bites of the black ants, but be- 
lieved (on the strength of some ground- 
less tradition) that the bites of the 
red ant are poisonous. 

Over and over again we tried the 
experiment of burying in the ant-hill 
a box with holes punctured in it, con- 
taining the body of some small dead 
thing, in the hope that the ants would 
pick it for us and leave us a perfect 
skeleton. We never found the results 
as they should have been. ‘The ants 
left fur or feather or gristle, or some- 
thing which would have been better 
away, and in trying to scrape these 
off we always brought the mechan- 


ism of slender bones to ruin. We 
made other experiments with the ants, 
however ; assuredly the presumption 
of boys is beyond all limits. We con- 
stituted ourselves Heaven’s executive 
and Nemesis on those wasps which 
we caught endeavouring to invade the 
hives of the bees. On no other wasps 
did we deal out so evil a fate, but 
these, in our boyish view of justice, 
seemed to deserve no better. We 
caught them with some trouble in 
small butterfly nets, greatly dreading 
the while the stings of the bees who 
might not recognise us as benefactors, 
and with yet greater trouble trans- 
ferred them to an inverted glass with 
a sheet of cardboard across its mouth. 
In this glass prison we bore them, 
buzzing with furious anger, to the ant- 
hill, plumped glass and cardboard 
firmly on the yielding substance of 
the hill, withdrew the cardboard, and 
watched events. The ants, thronging 
up from their disturbed passages, 
leaped upon the wasps like tigers. 
The wasps might buzz up to the top 
of the glass—it was no use; they did 
but bear with them three or four of 
their assailants, who did not cease to 
attack them tooth and nail. Five 
minutes was enough to settle it. In 
that space of time every wasp in the 
glass would have surrendered to num- 
bers, been put to death, and dragged 
into hidden storehouses. The cruelty 
of it is sickening ; it is as bad as bull- 
fighting. Weare not sure that the fact 
of our discriminating, our presuming 
to act as instruments of justice, does 
not throw a worse light, as of a 
certain smug self-righteousness, over 
it all. We are glad to have confessed 
to that episode of boyhood, that it 
may not have to be spoken of again. 
The great haunt of our wasps was 
the stibbard tree which stood in the 
hedge dividing the lawn in front of 
the house from the kitchen garden. 
The stibbard is an early apple, 
earlier even, we think, than the quar- 
antin, softer and not ruddy-faced like 
the quarantin, ripening rather with 
a golden glow, but very sweet and 
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juicy. We loved the stibbards, and 
so did the wasps. It was not without 
peril from their stings that we en- 
deavoured to knock or shake down 
the stibbard that seemed to us 
most golden-ripe. Sometimes better 
than any on the tree would seem one 
which had fallen to the ground of its 
own mellowness ; but we would never 
pick up such an one without first 
rolling it over with the foot, for often 
an apple that looked perfect from the 
one side might have a hole in the 
other, through which so many wasps 
had passed to eat of its juicy sub- 
stance that beneath its seeming perfect 
skin it was more wasp than apple. 
In this case, on turning it over, the 
wasps would come tumbling out, bust- 
ling over each other and scarcely able 
to Hy owing to the intoxicating effect 
on them of the apple-juice. 

A little farther down the path which 
edged the lawn, and led past the stib- 
bard tree, was a poplar of the more 
spreading, less steeple-like kind. It 
exuded a gummy humour, and around 
this tree, for the sake, as we believed, 
of a certain sugariness in the gum, 
the wasps were always humming. One 
year it was much beset by hornets, so 
much so that we believed them to 
have a nest somewhere in the tree, 
but we never cared to climb it to 
examine closely. We had an enor- 
mous respect, exaggerated very likely, 
for a hornet. Three stings of a hornet, 
we had been told, would kill a man; 
and we were always very ready to 
credit anything that had in it an 
element of awe or horror. The sting 
of a bee we dreaded too; there was 
always such a trouble in getting 
the sting out. We derived immense 
satisfaction from the consideration 
that with its sting the bee lost its 
life; but still that did not quite 
compensate us for the swelling and 
discomfort. Wasps stung us so fre- 
quently that after a while we grew to 
treat their stings with little attention. 
They grew to hurt less, as it seemed, 
and we believe in point of fact that one 
does become so inoculated that the 
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Of 
course we should have wished that a 
wasp should die, like a bee, after 
stinging, but it was satisfactory to 
think that we could generally catch 
the rascal and execute him for our- 


poison loses much of its effect. 


selves. We tried various methods of 
taking wasps’ nests, but naphtha was 
the means which we liked best. It 
stupefied them so completely, that 
you might dig out the nest and have 
it perfect. If you dipped the nest 
into boiling water, you would then 
kill all the larve and nymphs, and if 
you were careful in picking them out 
afterwards, could keep the nest as a 
not too highly smelling trophy. If 
you take the nest at night, as you 
should, it is not at all wise to wait till 
the next morning before dipping it into 
the scalding water. Our butler made 
this wistake, but only once. Authority 
looked with grace upon our crusade 
against wasps’ nests; had even ex- 
pressed some interest and some in- 
credulity about our statement that 
more than one queen could generally 
be found in a nest ; had finally even 
mentioned a wish to see a nest as it 
was when dug out, always under 
our guarantee that the wasps were 
thoroughly stupefied beyond prospect 


of present revival. There was no 
trouble in arranging this. The 


rag soaked in naphtha was duly thrust 
within the hole in the bank which 
was the outlet of the nest, a match was 
put to the rag, a sod was put over the 
hole. A little trouble might be given 
by a few laggard wasps returning 
home late, as they will on a warm, 
light night ; but all who were in bed 
and asleep were perfectly unconscious 
and harmless when we removed the 
sod and dug them out. 

It was a fine large nest, and we 
took special pains to remove it un- 
broken; then we enclosed it in a 
duster and triumphantly bore it into 
the presence of Authority. It was 


a quaint scene—boyhood, with all the 
dirt associated with the digging - of 
a wasps’ nest on itself and its worst 
clothes, blinking in the glare of the 
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bright lights which were a startling 
contrast to the cool tones of the summer 
night, proudly unfolding a corner of 
the duster to exhibit our grimy prize to 
Authority in spotless evening attire, 
which it withdrew with a rustling of 
the petticoats, and fearful apprehen- 
sions lest the insects should not 
be completely comatose. Authority 
showed a discreet and complimentary 
interest, but an interest which was 
quickly satisfied, and gave place to a 
desire that both boyhood, in_ its 
present condition, and wasps’ nest, 
in its present or any other condition, 
should be removed from its presence 
as soon as possible. Boyhood was 
told that it was much too late to be 
out of doors, and high time to leave off 
those dirty clothes and go to bed. 
This, as was well understood, was not 
to be taken as a special rebuke, for 
Authority very well knew that wasps’ 
nests could not be taken except after 
sundown, and the taking of wasps’ 
nests it considered a good work; it 
was only an expression of the general 
attitude of Authority towards boy- 
hood, the attitude which has found 
its best-known illustration in the 
pointless joke of Punch, ‘‘Go and see 
what Tommy is doing, and tell him 
he mustn’t.” From Tommy’s point 
of view there is no joke init whatever. 

Boyhood, however, retired with a 
glad sense of having done its duty, 
and the butler was summoned to re- 
move the wasps’ nest. He was a 
new butler who had lately come from 
London. He knew nothing about 
wasps’ nests ; he did not even know 
that wasps, according to the Devon- 
shire lingo, ought, properly speaking, 
to be called “appledranes.” Never- 
theless he ought to have known that 
it was his duty to do as he was told. 
He did not do so. He was told to 
take away the wasps’ nest, and put 
it into scalding water immediately. 
Especial stress was laid upon that 
adverb immediately ; but the stress 
did not communicate itself to the 
mind of the butler. He thought 
(a butler should never think) that 


it would be enough if the wasps’ nest 
were put into the scalding water on 
the morrow morning. For the night, 
he put it into the pantry. He had 
quite forgotten about the wasps’ nest 
when he opened the pantry-door the 
next morning, but was very quickly 
and pointedly reminded of it. The 
entire pantry was one angry buzz. 
Wasps swarming on the window panes 
shut out the light of day. Wasps 
angrily buzzing into the butler’s face 
made him close his eyes and rush 
blindly away, pursued, like Orestes, 
by a stream of Furies. Wasps 
stinging him ferociously in every 
vulnerable part might have suggested 
another classic simile, the shirt of 
Nessus. The butler knew nothing 
of these classic characters. Until the 
previous evening he had known 
nothing of wasps. Now, of asudden, 
he found his knowledge of them much 
too intimate. He was stung fearfully 
all over, as he reported, meaning, 
thereby, wherever a wasp was able 
to reach his unprotected skin to sting 
it. The trouble did not end with the 
butler. The wasps, following him 
from the pantry, pervaded every room 
of the house. There were few mem- 
bers of that domestic circle who escaped 
being stung by them. In the end, the 
coachman, with his life in his hand 
and his person protected by the bridal 
arrangement of muslins in which he 
was accustomed to hive a swarm of 
bees, fought his way into the pantry 
bearing a pail of scalding water, in 
which he immersed the wasps’ nest, 
and, opening the windows allowed the 
survivors to fly forth into a home- 
less world. It was a tragic page in 
our boyhood’s history, bearing in fiery 
characters the moral that one should 
always do as one is told. Of course, 
the brunt of the blame, as was but 
rational, fell upon the butler, who soon 
afterwards gave warning; but a por- 
tion of it, as was but human, fell to the 
share of boyhood, with an injunction 
in strictest terms never again to bring 
a wasps’ nest into the house. 

We had great ambitions, which we 
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never arrived at gratifying, to have 
the nests of some of these social insects 
(we did not much care which) under 
glass, so that we might make a study 
of their habits. Once we did go the 
length of digging up a bumble bees’ 
nest, enclosing the whole mass of moss 
and comb and hotly buzzing chestnut- 
coloured insects in a muslin bag, and 
transferring it to a box which had 
been fitted with a glass back. We 
placed the box on the window-sill of 
the room in which were our birds, 
our white mice, skins, caterpillars, 
and all the other captives of our 


bows and spears. Then we with- 
drew the cork wherewith we had 
closed the entrance-hole, which we 


had intended to be the door of the 
hive. The bees so far availed them- 
selves of it as to find their way out 
by this hole, but did not fulfil the 
second part of our intention, which 
was that they should return again 
by the same convenient passage. The 
faithless insects abandoned their home 
and their honeycomb, and we never 
set eyes on them again. 

It was a sad disappointment. We 
had indulged in pleasant visions of 
beguiling the interminable hours of 
the hopelessly wet days, which were 
not uncommon in our western county, 
by watching the curious doings of the 
bees, and even had visions of their 
making for us vast stores of honey. 
In point of fact, the humble-bee 
(which is a more correct name for it 
than the homely “ bumble”) makes 
very little honey, sufficient only for 
the few individuals of which its socie- 
ties are composed, and that little of a 
poor earthy flavour. 

We have often speculated how long. 
by the adult measurement of time, 
a wet day is to boyhood. Even a 
fine day was of measureless length, 
and the six weeks’ summer holidays 
a virtual eternity, for their end was 
quite beyond the horizon of our mental 
view. But on the wet days,—the 
really hopeless ones on which the 
rooks knew that it was no good wait- 
ing for better times, and that they 
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must just come out and chance colds 
and rheumatism if they meant to pick 
up any dinner—then, when the birds 


had been cleaned and tended, and 
the cotton-wool bed of the white 
mice renewed, and a few finishing 


touches put to the stuffed birds which 
were stiffening, with some supports, 
upon their twigs, then what had the 
day to offer? One could sit a whole 
half-hour or more over Wood’s NaTuRAL 
History or THe Doa Crusor, but 
even at the end of that great lapse 
of time there remained enormously 
long hours unconsumed. We would 
watch the cows munching steadily with 
heads turned away from the rain, con- 
firming the presage of the rooks. 
Had it been going to clear they would 
have been clustered beneath the trees 
awaiting the fine weather but they, 
like uhe rooks, knew that it was hope- 


less. Flattening our noses on the 
panes and watching the ceaseless 
drip was an entertainment which 


palled after five minutes. It was too 
wet even to go in search of food for 
the innumerable caterpillars which we 
kept in boxes fronted with perforated 
zinc. ‘The hours were very blank. 
Happily there always remained the 
stable-loft. We mounted to it by a 
fixed ladder leading up to a little door 
through which a boy could pass almost 
without stooping. Inside it was dark 
and musty. The only light came 
through a little slit in the far wall, 
opposite which stood the chaff-cutting 
machine with the shoot down which 
the chaff slid into the harness-room. 
The bulk of the long low room was 
filled with bundles of hay, lying ready 
for the cutting. Around and behind 
these bundles were the most wondrous 
hiding-places, where an hour or two of 
a wet day might pass without dragging. 
For the secrecy appealed to our boyish 
reserve, and the darkness favoured 
visions of the imagination, while 


underneath we could hear the horses 
stamping and champing, the pigeons 
murmuring to each other in their cote 
on the back wall of the stables, and the 
pigs grunting and squealing in their 
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own place. Unless chaff-cutting was 
going on, no one shared this dark, 
musty solitude with us, except the 
stable cats. Doubtless they caught 
abundance of mice in the loft, but 
our eyes, though they were sharp 
enough, could not see mice in that 
twilight ; and though spiders, ear- 
wigs, beetles, and many queer insects 
must have been constantly about us, 
we were aware of nothing but an 
occasional “ yellow underwing,”’ who 
would rush with hurried flight from 
the place of concealment from which 
we had ousted him, immediately to 
disappear from our sight so soon as 
ever he settled again and closed the 
sober, brown over-wings on the bright 
yellow of the nether. The yellow 
underwing was always an object of 
eager pursuit, though I had several of 
his kind in my collection of moths. We 
set a value on moths in some propor- 
tion to their size, and, common though 
he was, we found few bigger than the 
yellow underwing. Once we had 
caught two privet hawk-moths on 
the privet hedge around the elm-tree 
on which we put out our young jack- 
daws ; but these were the only speci- 
mens of the hawk moths which we 
ever found. Of course I except the 
humming-bird hawk-moth, which is a 
day-flier, and which we constantly 
caught as he poised, with wings moving 
at invisible speed, to suck the honey 
from the heliotropes. We scarcely 
accounted him a real moth, any more 
than we did the gamma or the six-spot 
burnet, or any other of the daylight- 
loving moths. But there was a charm, 
a mystery and a fascination about 
going out into the dark warm summer 
night with a bull’s-eye lantern and 
hawking with a butterfly net, whether 
around the ivy blossom in the right 
season or trees whose stems we had 
previously anointed with a rich de- 
coction of beer and sugar. In these 
latter visits there was a_ peculiar 
charm, and all the special excite- 
ment of the “stalk.” For of course 
it would not do to go along with the 
eye of the lantern naked, as did Mr. 
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Pickwick on a memorable occasion. 
The light would have alarmed the feast 
ing moths at once, and we should not 
have found one waiting for us when we 
“ame to the anointed tree. The plan 
was to creep along, in stealth and 
darkness, until we had arrived at the 
very tree, then to fix the net below 
the familiar place on which we had 
hung the rag soaked in the sugared 
beer—and then turn on the lantern ! 
The tipsy moths, hurriedly rushing 
from their feast of alcoholic sweets, 
went reeling down into the receptive 
net. A few escaped, like ghosts, over 
its edges, and, vanishing, left us with 
the impression that fishes leave witii 
us when they break away, that they 
were rarer, choicer, larger, than any 
which had come into the net. And 
then began the hard and delicate work 
of transferring the moths into the 
somniferous fumes of the chloroform 
bottle, a task which was rarely effected 
without some harm to the delicate 
downy wings. It is through the sense 
of smell that old memories are most 
readily revived, and we cannot now 
smell the peculiar, hot flavour of a 
lighted lantern without recalling that 
odour of the sugared beer which 
was so often associated with it, and 
fancying ourselves creeping, like Guy 
Fawkes, down the byways of the 
orchard, with the warm night airs 
playing upon us, and seeming to 
brush us with the invisible wings of 
ghostly moths. 

It isa charming memory. There is 
in it an element of such sustained and 
progressive excitement, beginning with 
the delightful uncertainty whether 
there would be a moth at all about 
the rag ; then, this uncertainty solved 
and satisfied, there remained yet to be 
seen their numbers and their kind ; 
and this latter question could not be 
determined with any nicety out of 
doors by the lantern’s shifty light, but 
must be the subject of further search 
in the pages of Morris’s British Morus. 
And so, when all the trees had been 
visited, we would go happily to bed 
and dream magnificent and magnifying 
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dreams of the creatures who had 
gleamed down into the net when the 
lantern’s light struck them off the 
trees, and were now sleeping a last 
sleep in the big-necked, chloroform- 
befumed bottles. We believe there 
would be the same delight in it even 
now, could we go back to it. It would 
at least be better than too much port- 
wine and tobacco. 

When we became of age to have a 
dog, the delights of the stable-loft were 
not so peaceful. He was a fox-terrier, 
white and black and tan, with one ear 
that cocked and one that drooped. Of 
course, his first proceeding was to 
dash behind the hay-bundles. Then 
there was a skurry, a spit, and a 
swear, a further scamper over the 
floor, and the slit of a window by the 
chaff-cutting machine was moment- 
arily darkened by the passage of a 
fleeing cat, gone as soon as seen, 
and leaving the dog jumping up with 
whines and yelps of disappointed 
eagerness at the window which had 
given itegress. It was trying for the 
dog, yet he never seemed to tire of the 
entertainment. It was perennially 
new to him. 

Cats, however, were by no means 
his only quarry. From the tangle of 
the orchard hedge he would often 
drag out, with fury, a great round 
ball of leaves which examination 
showed to enclose a hedgehog, mar- 
vellously well protected by its spines 
from his attack. A full-grown hedge- 
hog would last him half the day. 
After we had succeeded in calling 
him away, he would steal back, and 
from the house we would bear his cries 
of mingled rage and anguish, as he 
champed on the hard spines. After 
one of these encounters he would lie 
on the ground open-mouthed, and 
with his two forepaws pull spine 
after spine out of his lips and gums. 
Did the hedgehog miss the spines ? 
A full-grown “ hedgy-boar ” (such was 
the local name for the hedgehog) was 
too much for him. The old fellows 
can roll themselves so tightly that not 
one dog in twenty has the hardihood 
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to search shrewdly enough with his 
muzzle to reach their unprotected un- 
der parts. The younger ones have 
not the power of rolling themselves 
so tightly, neither do their prickles 
grow so profusely, nor so steely-hard. 
Any dog of average courage will kill 
them, poor things, in no time. 

Even as boys, however, we had no 
animosity against the hedgehogs. 
Their utterly passive attitude dis- 
armed us. It is true we would urge 
Viper on to the wiry spines of a full- 
grown hedgehog; but from a young 
one, on which he was likely to be 
able to make his teeth fairly meet, 
we called him off, reproaching his 
cruelty. We have often wondered, 
since, whether Viper thought us il- 
logical. We suspect he did, but be- 
lieve that he understood us perfectly. 
He was a very loyal dog, always on our 
side rather than on that of Authority. 
Authority amused us often by endeav- 
ouring to interfere in our treatment 
of Viper. Viper was just as amused 
as we were. Everything that Authority 
said, of course, was perfectly true ; but 
interference between a boy and his 
dog is like interference between hus- 
band and wife. 

About once every fortnight Viper 
used to be lost. After some forty- 
eight hours he would return, encrusted 
with dirt, red-eyed, weary. We up- 
braided him, but the zeal in rabbit- 
ing which had led him to these tem- 
porary entombments commanded our 
heartfelt respect. Once he caught a 
very small rabbit, and laid out its 
corpse triumphantly upon the drawing- 
room sofa. Neither we nor Viper 
could quite understand the disfavour 
with which Authority looked upon 
this grand achievement. They said 
it spoiled the sofa, but, even so (and 
it was not “so”’), was not one small 
rabbit worth many sofas? It was 
most curious, the lack of sense of 
proportion in Authority. 

If any one had ever taken the 
trouble to explain to us the relative 
financial values of rabbits and sofas, 
we should have understood the posi- 
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into 
But this is just one of 


and would have entered 


tion, 
it at once. 
those things which Authority never 


does explain. It had never occurred 
to Authority to put itself into our 
position, or at once it must have seen 
that our interest in rabbits was 
immense, our interest in sofas x7/, and 
therefore that the relative value of 
rabbits, as compared with sofas, was 
infinitely large in our eyes. But if 
Authority had taken the trouble to 
express sofas in terms of rabbits, 
pointing out to us that the price of a 
sofa would buy, say, four hundred 
grown rabbits, and goodness knows 
how many of the size that Viper had 
slain, then we should at once have 
entered into the matter from the 
standpoint of Authority, for the 
financial argument appeals very 
strongly to a boy. Problems of 
finance afflict him more pressingly, as 
a rule, than any others, and he can 
grasp questions into which sixpences 
and shiliings enter with a surprising 
avidity. It is not much use to talk 
to him in terms of sovereigns, for the 
sum is too big to be familiar, and 
only dazzles the brain by its magni- 
tude. After all, the whole problem 
of education resolves itself into a 
question of the faculty to “ put your- 
self in his place.” Unfortunately it 
is a faculty given to very, very 
few. 

Viper had it. We cannot conceive 
how, otherwise, he could have been so 
successful as he was in catching moles. 
Very few dogs have the knack. In all 
our life we have known but four that 
were any good at it, and their methods 
were alwaysthesame. Very stealthily 
would they approach, attracted by the 
view of the dark line of molehills, or 
by the scent of the underground 
worker. Very slowly lifting each foot 
with separate thought and care, with 
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many silent pauses in statuesque atti- 
tudes, they draw up to the little 
mounds. Once among them the pro- 
gress must be yet more studied and 
careful, the statuesque moments of 
longer duration. Gradually the atti- 
tude of stealthy advance is changed for 
the collected crouching preparatory to 
a spring. Suddenly the dog leaps into 
the air like a salmon jumping from a 
pool. Like a salmon, too, the dog 
comes down again with a headlong 
dive. With wide-open jaws and paws 
together he lands, burying his muzzle 
in the ground where it heaved above 
the tunnelling mole, tearing away 
from the ground a great mouthful of 
moss and grass and earth, and amongst 
it all the little warm black body out 
of which he is shaking the life. 

Or it may be that the little warm 
black body has altogether escaped him, 
so that his mouthful is nothing but 
vain, disgusting earth and moss. Then 
there is nothing for it but to shake the 
earth out of one’s mouth, to claw away 
with one’s paws the grass, to spit out 
the moss, and to go away with head 
and tail depressed, hoping for better 
luck next time. It is no good going 
on digging and scratching ; the mole 
is much quicker at that game ; and 
the vain digging and scratching is the 
method of the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine dogs out of a thousand who 
have not been given the excellent 
faculty of putting themselves in the 
mule’s place. For without that indis- 
pensable gift, how was one to know 
that the mole would take fright and 
retreat at once into underground for- 
tresses? How was one to know indeed 
that a little heaving of the earth, like 
an earthquake in miniature, meant a 
mole at all, unless one had thought 
out the manner in which the black 
villain, sedulously digging, was likely 
to make his way beneath the soil ! 
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MY UNCLE’S WARNING. 


‘‘ Over there,” said my uncle, “ you 
will live in a pension, Antony. Be- 
ware of the folding doors between the 
rooms.” 

“Even in a_ respectable house ? 
Surely there are no thieves.” 

“ There might be worse than thieves, 
boy, unless the world has changed 
since my time.” 

My uncle was giving me some last 
words of advice on the eve of my 
going to study in Germany, where, 
forty years back, he had been a student 
himself. With the air of a man enter- 
ing on a serious business, he lit a 
cigar and proceeded. 

“You shall hear my experience. 
When I went to Berlin, I was nineteen, 
ignorant of life, impulsive, self-confi- 
dent, in short, just what you are now, 
a young fool. At the pension where I 
put up there were a good many women 
from the Prussian provinces, who had 
come to the capital to shop and gossip, 
and also (nine-tenths of them) to look 
out for husbands for themselves or their 
daughters. Somehow (not through 
me) a rumour got about the house 
that I was rich, and a dozen beauties 
were beginning to spread their toils of 
grace, when a certain Baroness von 
Schneider, by agreeing (as I heard 
afterwards) to pay Frau Pol, the mis- 
tress of the pension, two marks a day 
to have me seated between her daugh- 
ter and herself at meals, practically 
secured a monopoly of the first attempt 
onme. ‘This enterprising person was 
a sharp-featured, bantam-like widow, 
with restless eyes, a crooked cap, and 
a passion for discussing religious 
metaphysics; she also displayed her 
cleverness by handling her daughter 
Louisa, a girl of about eighteen, as 
easily as a marionette. The worst 
point in the daughter was that she 
took so much handling. It seemed 


really doubtful whether she had any 
inside, any mind or will of her own at 
all. Her mother pulled just what 
string, and put her through what 
movements she chose, and the girl 
worked with mechanical complacency. 
But at your age, Antony, who cares 
about the inside, so long as the front 
pleases? And Louisa, mind you, in 
spite of her sluggish character, was far 
from ugly. She was badly dressed, 
but she had wonderful hair (light gold 
and a perfect cloud of it), large dreamy 
blue eyes, a healthy complexion, anda 
smile on her lips that made plenty of 
boys, and men too, turn to look after 
her in the street. At all events I 
spent so much timein the Von Schnei- 
ders’ society that before the end of a 
week every spinster in the house was 
declaiming against their artfulness, 
and pitying me, as if marriage had 
been the height of male misfortune. 
i sat between, them at all meals, 
walked with them in the afternoons, 
and generally found myself between 
them again at night, on a sofa in the 
drawing-room, where, gazing up into 
my face, they would listen rapturously 
to my opinions about the world and 
many other subjects, of which at nine- 
teen, Antony, a man is sure to know 
everything. | flirted a little, of course, 
but the girl’s torpor prevented me 
from igniting, and I never once 
thought of marriage. Frau von 
Schneider, on the contrary, had 
many thoughts of it, and was trying 
hard to pass some of them on into my 
head, when the situation changed. 
Epicurism, and a strain of recklessness 
in her character, led her to risk the 
landlady’s mortal enmity by starting a 
round-robin of complaintabout the food. 
Within twenty-four hours of receiving 
the document Frau Pol gave me a 
short biography of Frau von Schneider. 
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[ won’t tickle your callow ears with 
the details; enough that my friend 
had several times been guilty of most 
disreputable conduct, and that her 
only son, a spendthrift, duelling officer 
of hussars, was now in a terrible fix, 
from which, as everybody knew, the 
Baroness meant to deliver him by 
finding a wealthy husband for Louisa. 

“This revelation gave me such a 
shock that Lat once determined to break 
off all intercourse with the Von Schnei- 
ders. The idea of being hunted for 
my money by the Baroness, of whom 
| had always felt some fear, disturbed 
me greatly ; and, dreading ridicule as 
« cat dreads water, it burned my heart 
to imagine the jokes and gossip I must 
have been affording the pension these 
three weeks. The same sense of shame, 
however, forbade me to seek safety in 
w flight to other lodgings. At lunch 
next day I hardly spoke two words. 
The Baroness, between pecks at an 
anchovy, framed surmises about origi- 
nal sin, wondering whether it was in 
itself pardonable, and, if so, where the 
subsequent line must be drawn. 
Louisa (remark her mother’s industry) 
came out shyly with a knowledge of 


English boxing. But my courage 
endured. I answered with little but 


a cold ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ and a row of 
beldames across the table soon began 
to nudge one another and wink, while 
Frau von Schneider drew in her thin 
lips further and further, until at last 
they altogether disappeared. 

“In the afternoon I was unable to 
take the ladies to the Thiergarten ; 
at dinner I continued dumb, and at 
night avoided the drawing-room. The 
Baroness could no longer doubt my 
deliberate retreat, and the day but 
one after my conversation with Frau 
Pol, she determined to stake every- 
thing on a single throw. As a pre- 
liminary step she telegraphed to her 
son Frederick, and the same evening 
Louisa appeared in the drawing-room 
carrying a bouquet of fine 
‘How beautiful!’ said 
‘Yes,’ said the Baroness, 
Fitzmaurice is so very kind. 


flowers. 
every one. 
‘Herr 


Louisa 
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dear, show the lovely bracelet he has 
given you.’ On a round wrist Louisa 
displayed a broadish band of gold, or 
of something resembling gold. The 
pension stared. Had it been mistaken? 
Was the Baroness going to win after 
all? She had managed then to coax 
back the poor gull ! 

“The poor gull meanwhile, 
fining himself for the evening to his 


con- 


bedroom, was absorbed in the Conrrs 


DROLATIQUES of Balzac. The bed 


rooms were on the floor above the 
drawing-room. On one side I had 
the Von Schneiders for neighbours, 
and their room communicated with 
mine through folding-doors, which, 
for want of a warning, | had not 
thought of bolting or locking. 
“About half-past nine the Von 


Schneiders came upst airs. The Contes 
DroLATIQUES kept me oblivious of the 
fact. I read away, lounging in an 
armchair, conscious of nothing 
until a creaking 
me with a start. The 
folding-doors had opened, and some one, 
indistinguishable at first in the twi- 
light produced by my lamp-shade, was 


but 
Balzac’s mischief, 


noise roused 


advancing through them. It was 
Louisa. The doors were at once 
locked after her from outside. Drop- 
ping Balzac, | jumped up. What 


did she mean by coming at this hour ; 
and then—the locking of the doors? 
Too much astonished to ask, I stared 
in silence, while the girl faced me 
without a blush. Presently, in her 
usual gentle voice, she began : 
evening, Herr Fitzmaurice. I have 
come to ask you to be engaged to 
me.’ 

*“T hastily picked up the Conres 
DroLatiguEs for a shield, thinking 
she must be mad, and might produce 
a dagger. 

‘““*] shall make you a good wife,’ 
she pursued quietly ; ‘mamma says 
so. And you need not give me an 
answer at once.’ 

“ The large eyes looked 


‘ Good 


straight 


and kindly at me, and I swear, 

Antony, a pretty creature was paying 

me her addresses. ‘IT am sure, 
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Friulein,’ I said, wishing to return 
her compliment, ‘you would make 
the most charming of wives, and you 
flatter me infinitely. But will it not 
be best if I speak to Frau Von 
Schneider first about it—to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“** No,’ she replied, with the same 
unnatural matter-of-factness ; ‘mamma 
wishes an answer to-night.’ 

“*T can hardiy say we are engaged 
when we are not.’ 

«Tt will do if you answer a little 
later on, when the other boarders 
come up. Mamma will call out then 
that 1 am in here, and you must say 
we are engaged, or my brother (she 
has sent for him) will want to fight 
with you. That is her plan.’ 

“1 stared at the girl, dumbfounded 
by the sheer impossibility of the pre- 
dicament, while on the other hand its 
possibilities, as I began to realise them, 
moved my liveliest consternation, 
Who could survive such a discovery, 
even if no duelling brother were at 
hand to prevent survival? But, on 
reflection, the absurdity of the plot 
restored my confidence, and I replied : 
‘Your mother must make some other 
plan, Friulein ; I could not promise 
to marry any one in this sort of way. 
And, excuse me,—I don’t know 
whether you quite understand,—you 
ought not to stay here any longer, so 
late, in my——’ 

“T broke off for bashfulness ; but 
her innocence was proof. Her mother 
had pulled a string, and she was 
obediently moving ; but she did not 
see the significance of the move- 
ment. I had not the courage to 
enlighten her, though a likely chance 
of getting her out of my room was 
thereby lost. She answered with the 
purest ingenuousness: ‘Mamma will 
not allow me toleave until the others 
have seen me here.’ 

“* Not allow you?’ I rejoined with 
a half-amused surprise. ‘But you 


can go of yourself,—here, this way.’ 
‘I turned to the passage-door ; it 

was also locked. My 

quickly vanished. 
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‘What does this 
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mean?’ I cried. ‘ Unless this door 
is opened immediately, I shall ring for 
the servant.’ 

‘“¢Then I am to tell the servant,’ 
Louisa informed me as composedly as 
ever, ‘that it was I who rang to get 
away from you.’ 

“That would be a shameless false- 
hood ! : 

*“* Mamma wishes it.’ 

“<«But you,—you don’t wish it 
surely! Ask. your mother to let you 
out at once.’ 

“She shook her head. 
be of no use.’ 

“T ran to the folding-doors and 
called: ‘ Frau von Schneider, let your 
daughter out.’ No answer. ‘At 
once, please.’ No answer. ‘I shall 
send for the police.’ Still no answer. 
I would have tried to burst open the 
doo:s, but for fear of rousing the 
pension. Louisa stood as motionless 
as a statue, while I, pacing up and 
down, tugged my hair and beat my 
brains desperately for some way of 
escape. The affair would come to my 
father’s ears ; 1 should be worse than 
laughed at,—accused of immorality, of 
heaven knows what. And then, the 
duelling brother! In the circum- 
stances my next words, though I did 
not in the least mean to act upon 
them, had perhaps some _ excuse. 
Wheeling round to Louisa, I said 
shortly: ‘I promise to marry you, 
then. Now, tell your mother and 
leave me.’ 

“T thought the matter settled for 
the night at least, but the girl, in no 
way visibly affected by my announce- 
ment, repeated: ‘It will do if you 
promise presently, thank you.’ 

«“* But I want to promise now!’ I 
cried angrily. ‘Can’t you understand ? 
I don’t want the boarders, or your 
brother either, to find you in here. 
For God’s sake, tell your mother and 


‘It would 


go!’ 

“She shook her head again. 
‘Mamma will not open yet. But we 
shall not have to wait long. There,’ 


—a door opened below, and voices 
bubbled up—‘ they are coming now.’ 
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“That sound decided my next 
move; I reject the responsibility of 
it. Puckering some sort of smile on 
to my strained face, I approached the 
girl, and said hurriedly, with as much 
softness of tone as a dry throat would 
permit : ‘ Louisa, | love you, darling ! 
I adore you.!’ 

** Her cloud of hair and blue eyes did 
not stir, while I advanced nervously, 
and she let me kiss her unresisting. 
It was the first time, Antony, I had 
ever kissed a girl, except your mother, 
and the warm softness of Louisa’s 
cheek gave me, in spite of my perilous 
situation, a pang of delight. I pro- 
ceeded more freely: ‘I love you 
passionately, Louisa, like—quick, tell 
your mother!’ In the hope of moving 
her, and also, Antony, because I found 
the practice so amazingly agreeable, | 
kissed her again, and then again, and 
yet again. At my fourth kiss she 
blushed scarlet all over,—face, neck, 
ears, every part of her that was 
visible ; she began to tremble, and 
from her eyes, which she now lowered 
for the first time during our inter- 
view, I saw a tear fall. My salutes 
had given Galatea the missing soul, 
and 1 think they must have given me 
something like it, for, somehow, as | 
went on wheedling,—‘ Try to get out, 
darling! Imagine how miserable you 
will be afterwards, when we are mar- 
ried, if they find you here !’—I began 
to feel a brute for attempting to take 
advantage of her emotion. Suddenly, 
« moment later, as the noise grew 
louder downstairs, Louisa suddenly 
darted forward and pressed her lips 
on mine, nearly breaking my neck 
with the arm she threw round it, and 
then, flying to the folding-doors and 
stooping to the key-hole, whispered 
excitedly, ‘Mamma, let me out! Do 
please let me out! He loves me!’ 
1 felt a fool as well as a brute, and 
half-hoped her mother would not 
answer the appeal. In any case, it 
came too late. The Baroness had 
already taken up a position outside of 
her room, and now, unlocking my 
passage-door quietly and unobserved, 
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as she sighted the head of an advanc- 
ing column of beldames on the stairs, 
she rushed in on us with a ghastly 
shriek. ‘Help, help! My daughter 
in Herr Fitzmaurice’s room!’ With 
her cap perched on her left ear, her 
face presented a terrific mask. The 
beldames, scurrying in at her tail 
without a limp among them, ranged 
themselves in a crescent behind, their 
eyes glowing in the shadows like a 
string of lamps. 

“* Infamous man!’ cried the of- 
fended mother. ‘Enticing my un- 
happy girl to ruin!’ A shrill chorus 
of beldames responded,—‘ Oh!’ and 
‘Ah!’ and ‘ Mercy on me !’—none of 
them thought of fainting—just yet. 
Doubtful what to say, 1 drove my 
nails into my palms in silence, while 
the Baroness, who had overheard 
through the keyhole my declaration 
to Louisa, ana confidently expected 
the announcement of our engagement, 
went on more mildly ; ‘Can you not 
explain your conduct, Sir? Can you 
offer no excuse for tempting this poor 
creature to visit you at such an hour?’ 

‘‘T was about to deny the charge 
conveyedin her last words, when Louisa 
anticipated me. Breathing quickly but 
speaking with perfect clearness she 
said: ‘He did not tempt me to visit 
him. I came of my own accord, 
against his wishes. He asked me to 
go away.’ 

“The beldames had been followed 
in by other boarders, until a thick 
hedge of spectators lined my walls. A 
general cry broke from them at 
this startling declaration; as for the 
Baroness, she nearly fainted with sur- 
prise and rage at the sight of her 
daughter in revolt. ‘You are a 
liar!’ she screamed. ‘I heard him 
ask you to marry him !’ 

“*Pardon me,’ I put in; ‘your 
daughter has told the truth, Frau 
von Schneider. As she says, she 
came here against my will,and I—— ’ 
{ stopped and looked at Louisa ; she 
was looking at the floor. 

“*¢ Vou are both liars!’ screamed 
the Baroness again. ‘ You have been 
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paying her attentions ever since you 
came here. Every one has noticed it. 
Only yesterday you gave her presents.’ 
My face expressed astonished dissent. 
‘There now !’ she cried triumphantly. 
‘Now you know how he lies! You 
have all seen his presents. I swear 
to you, he has promised to marry my 
daughter.’ 

““* We bought the bouquet and the 
bracelet ourselves.’ Louisa’s words 
were followed by a hush, except in 
one quarter; like drops of water on 
a heated stone, they made the Baroness 
literally hiss. Betore she could speak, 
however, Frau Pol stepped out from 
the crowd. ‘Frau von Schneider,’ she 
said in energetic tones, ‘ you and your 
daughter shall not sleep another night 
under my roof! She confesses she 
forced herself on the gentleman, no 
doubt with your connivance. The 
reputation of my establishment will 
be ruined.’ 

“ Under her daughter’s treachery, the 
landlady’s attack, and the crowd's dis- 
approval, the Baroness nearly lost 
courage ; she began to cry. With a 
last effort, however, shaking her fist 
at every one, she screeched ; ‘ You are 
all liars! It is a conspiracy against 
me! Why is my son not here to 
defend me! Where is Frederick ?’ 

** Here!’ came from the doorway, 
and a tall man in uniform pushed his 
way to the front. He must have been 
listening for some time, for without 
looking at his mother, he went straight 
to Louisa, and asked, ‘ Has she [jerk- 
ing his head towards the Baroness] 
been telling the truth ?’ 

*** No,’ Louisa answered in a low 
tone, keeping her eyes away from me. 
‘He did not ask me to come. It was 
ayainst his wish. He does not want 
to marry——.’ Her voice died away. 

“With a calmness that startled 
every one, the Baron asked me, ‘ Is 
that so?’ 

‘I stammered, after some hesita 
tion, ‘ Y-e-s.’ 

** Louisa lifted her eyes, and for one 
instant met mine. Something in her 


look,—I can’t tell you what—made 
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me wish my tongue had been shrivelled 
before uttering that‘ yes.’ ‘ At least,’ 
[ began,—but the Baron had already 
turned to his mother, and bending a 
look on her from which she stepped 
back half-a-yard, exclaimed: ‘This is 
your doing then! You have disgraced 
our name twice before, but by God! 
you sha’n’t disgrace mine again. I] 
change it to-night—I am no longer 
your son.’ 

“His sword clattered along the 
polished floor, as he strode out of the 
room. The Baroness stood paralysed : 
then, with a great cry of ‘ Frederick !’ 
which almost made me forgive her 
everything, she rushed after him. 
We stood silent, waiting for what 
might come. ‘ Frederick!’ cried the 
Baroness over the banisters, ‘it was 
for your sake! Look up at me!’ 
No answer came, but the ring of the 
descending sword, and she started 
down the stairs in pursuit. Almost 
at the same moment the street-door 
banged, and, missing her footing at 
the sound, she completed the first 
flight in a bundle, head over heels. 
Louisa disappeared in the rush that 
followed the accident, without my see- 
ing her again.» Early next morning 
the Von Schneiders left the pen- 
sion Pol. 

“At midday, after a night and 
morning of debate between fear of 
my father and love of Louisa,—an 
emotion which surprised me, Antony, 
quite as much as it may surprise you 
—-1 followed. I overtook them at 
Dresden, but nothing I could say, or 
her mother either, would induce 
Louisa to listen to me. What 1 had 
created by my kisses I had destroyed 
or at least transformed by my stam- 
mered denial. Now, if I had locked 
my folding-doors, Antony, I should 
not have set my first affections, which 
are cursedly durable, on that particu- 
lar girl, and I might at present bea 
married man. But there,’ my uncle 
concluded, casting his eyes round his 
bachelor comforts; “1 must not 
take the edge off my warning like 
that!’ 











A VILLAGE 


Some hundred and fifty miles from 
London is a Somersetshire village, of 
such tiny dimensions and lying so 
completely off the highway, that its 
manifold beauties are likely to re- 
main ignored by the majority of man- 
kind. Reposing in a basin among the 
hills, it is only to be approached by 
narrow precipitous roads, rough with 
sharp flintstones and deeply sunk be- 
tween the high banks characteristic 
of the neighbourhood. On every side 
the encircling hills are clothed with 
great woods concealing in their depths 
luxuriant tangles of wild flowers, 
primroses and white violets, bluebells 
and ragged robins, according to their 
season. The botanist, to whom rarity 
is more precious than mere perfection 
of form or colour, will find his heart’s 
delight in the quaint floral specimens 
that abound in the numerous boggy 
patches fringed by graceful water- 
avens and green cushions of fern. 
In this favoured spot Somersetshire 
has borrowed from her neighbouring 
counties some of the more ornamental 
forms of domestic animals, Dorset 
sheep with their huge curling horns, 
and the beautiful red Devon cattle. 
The former have such a bellicose ap 
pearance that it is related in the 
village how a stranger on a visit once 
returned from rambling about the 
country with the startling informa- 
tion that he had just met at least two 
hundred rams in a lane. On the 
merits of the Devon cattle it is un- 
necessary to dwell; only it may be 
said that those who have only glanced 
at these animals exhibited in 
crowded show-yard, can form no con- 
ception of the true beauty of their 
rich colouring as they stand knee 
deep in the heavy, dark green pasture 
of a water-meadow. 

But this little Somersetshire village 


some 
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has other interests besides those which 
would be dear to an agriculturist o1 
a landscape-painter. The church, 
although of the modest dimensions 
suitable to the probable congregation, 
is a pleasing example of Early Per- 
pendicular architecture, and besides a 
well-preserved chantry chapel, contains 
many curious pieces of old oak carving, 
and a good Norman font obviously 
the sole surviving fragment of some 
earlier building. Close by, and form 
ing a striking group with the church, 
stands the manor-house, portions of 
which are of great antiquity, as may 
be judged by the fact that a chronicler 
some three centuries ago described it 
as an “old stone hall.” As a curious 
illustration of the value which seem- 
ingly unimportant trifles are often 
found to have if faithfully related, 
it may be mentioned that when in 
1644 the King’s army rested at Chard 
during its march to meet the Earl of 
Essex, one of the soldiers happened to 
stray into this quiet village, and has left 
a diary minutely detailing such sights as 
struck his fancy. This man evidently 
had some knowledge of heraldry, as 
he describes certain armorial bearings 
on tombs in the church in a way that 
absolutely proves the connection of 
sundry ancient families with the 
parish in which they have long ceased 
to hold any property. And far ex- 
ceeding in antiquity even the manor- 
house, which was considered ancient 
at the time of the Great Rebellion, 
are the remains of a Roman villa 
recently discovered in its garden. 
Very picturesque are these relics of 
a bygone civilisation, surrounded by 
flowering shrubs and luxuriant ver- 
dure which continually threaten to 
obliterate all trace of man’s hand. 
The entire ground-plan of the house 
is ‘plainly visible, together with tLe 
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mosaics which compose the floor, 
though these latter have suffered 
somewhat from exposure to weather, 
and have become loosened and fallen 
out of place since the soil was re- 
moved from their surface. When the 
villa was first unearthed, it was 
thought of sufficient value to justify 
a policeman being put to watch over 
it, in order to prevent any attempt 
being made to remove the fragments 
of mosaic and pottery. These pre- 
vautions however were found abso- 
lutely unnecessary, the villagers being 
highly amused by the idea that any- 
body could be suspected of wishing to 
run away with such a heap of rubbish. 
Their views with regard to archo- 
logical treasures were probably as 
hazy as those of an old Shropshire 
coachman, who, being questioned 
about a Roman wall near Wroxeter, 
replied that it must be very old, as he 
believed it had been built before his 
time. That this historical vagueness 
will not be shared by the next genera- 
tion was amply proved to us by an 
examination at which it was our for- 
tune recently to be present in the 
village school. 

Having little experience of the 
present system of rural education, it 
was with some curiosity that we set- 
tled down in a corner of the school- 
room, ready to judge of the results of 
twelve months’ instruction on the 
sturdy country children before us. It 
was very evident, from the serious 
demeanour of everybody concerned, 
that this visit of the government in- 
spector constituted one of the most 
important events of the year. The 
young schoolmistress, a pleasant speci- 
men of a  fresh-looking farmer’s 
daughter, had worried the bloom 
out of her cheeks, and herself into 
a bad headache, before the examina- 
tion began. Yet this anxiety was 
not, as is frequently the case in similar 
circumstances, connected with mone- 
tary considerations ; for, quite independ- 
ent of the results of the examination, 
she received a regular salary of £50 
a year together with a dwelling-house 


and fuel. The money is partly drawn 
from an ancient charitable bequest for 
the education of certain children in 
the parish, the details of which are 
duly set forth on a large blackboard 
kept in the belfry, and this sum is 
supplemented by the government 
grant, the squire and rector combining 
to make up the deficit, if any. This 
has been found on the whole a better 
plan than allowing the salary to 
fluctuate according to the size of the 
grant. The latter course is sometimes 
adopted with a view to encouraging 
the schoolmistress to do her best, but 
it frequently leads to complaints of 
undue pressure on the children, and 
does not make fair allowances for in- 
capacity or absence consequent on ill- 
health. 

It was noticeable that both the 
schoolroom and its inmates were look- 
ing their smartest in anticipation of 
the eventful day. The former was 
profusely decorated with flowers, vases 
containing bunches of tulips, pansies, 
narcissus, poppies, and columbines 
being ranged along the window-sills ; 
while the empty fireplace was con- 
verted into a bank of lilac and peonies. 
Meeting the village children on an 
ordinary weekday, we had been con- 
siderably impressed with the prepon- 
derance of physical beauty in the boys, 
many of whom appeared fine little 
fellows, whereas their sisters were 
mostly too harsh-featured and un- 
kempt to lay any claim to good looks. 
But now clean pinafores and carefully 
brushed Sunday frocks did much 
towards redressing the balance of 
beauty, the indisputable inference 
being that one sex is more dependent 
than the other upon external acces- 
sories. All the scholars were neatly 
labelled on their breasts with numbers, 
written on pieces of paper, with a view 
to assisting the inspector in the process 
of identification. On the whole they 
were five-and-thirty as happy sturdy- 
looking children as one could reason- 
ably expect to find, considering that 
the whole village was represented ; 
and it was pleasant to notice that 
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almost without exception they wore 
good stout boots, in an excellent state 
of preservation, a sure sign that they 
did not suffer from poverty in its more 
grinding shape. Indeed, we were sub- 
sequently informed that during the 
last twenty years only one person in 
the parish had gone to the workhouse ; 
the solitary exception being an old 
man of such incorrigibly dirty habits 
that none of his neighbours could be 
induced to look after him even if paid 
for their trouble. 

The examination began with musical 
drill, or in other words a series of 
calisthenics, rendered more spirited 
and interesting by being performed to 
a musical accompaniment on the piano. 
The children appeared thoroughly to 
enjoy this part of their education, and 
in view of the long hours that they 
have to spend in school at an extremely 
early age, it seems well that some part 
of the time should be given to the ac- 
quirement of a certain amount of discip- 
line devoid of any mental strain. But 
these pretty exercises were only a 
prelude tothe more serious work of 
the day. 

It has been said, by no less an 
authority than the Duke of Weiling- 
ton, that it is impossible to write the 
history of a battle ; so many important 
movements occur simultaneously that 
some of them are certain to be omitted, 
or at least described in far less detail 
than they deserve. Much the same diffi- 
culty is experienced in describing a 
school examination. It was true that 
there was only one inspector, and in our 
ignorance we had supposed that what- 
ever he could do we could follow. Of 
course we had not counted upon his 
habitually doing two things at once, 
and frequently interrupting them to 
branch off to a third. For instance, 
he corrected sums, surrounded by 
children reciting poetry, and over- 
looked copy-books while he _pro- 
pounded problems in mental arith- 
metic. From time to time he would 
dart across the room, and startle 
some unoccupied child by setting him 
a task to perform. ‘“ You have 


finished your sums?”’ he said, bearing 
down on a little boy near us. “ Very 
well; then you can write a composi 
tion on one of the three following 
subjects,—the Queen, silk, or a lion.”’ 
And he was back at his desk, carrying 
on an examination in a different part 
of the room, long before the victim 
had collected his thoughts sufliciently 
to decide which of the proposed sub- 
jects he would immortalize. 

Finding that by attempting to grasp 
too much we were really losing every- 
thing, we resolved to concentrate our 
attention on a few points, among which 
the recitation of poetry appeared one 
of the most interesting. The youngest 
scholars, technically termed infants, 
began with a sort of dialogue in verse 
between a grandmother and her grand- 
children, which they rendered in a 
very spirited manner. It is customary 
to teach them pieces of poetry involv- 
ing a certain amount of dramatic 
action, and it was really very comical 
to see these chubby infants at a given 
moment all raising their forefingers 
with a warning gesture, or advancing 
their right feet in solemn imitation of 
a soldier on march. The next per- 
formance was the recitation of Tenny- 
son’s Saitor Boy by the first standard. 
The words were rendered correctly 
enough, and from various answers 
elicited by the examiner it was evi- 
dent that the meaning had been care- 
fully explained. Yet obviously chil- 
dren of eight or nine years old, who 
had passed all their lives in an inland 
village, could not be expected to form 
much definite notion of the ideas in- 
volved in such phrases as “ yeasty 
surges” or “the seething harbour- 
bar.” Fortunately the inspector, when 
questioning them on the meaning of 
the piece, took into account the ex- 
treme difficulty of adequately realising 
the unknown, and let them off without 
even a distant reference to “ the fierce 
mermaiden,” and also, rather to our 
disappointment, without throwing any 
light on that mysterious creature “the 
scrawl,” which is represented as dis- 
porting itself for choice in the hearts 
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of dead mariners. It would have been 
satisfactory to have had some authori- 
tative explanation of its reasons for 
selecting such a singular playground. 

The second standard followed with 
another short poem of Tennyson’s, 
Tue Goose. Apparently this bucolic 
title had misled those charged with 
the selection of poetry into imagining 
that it was a piece suitable for repeti- 
tion in a village school ; but in point 
of fact it is a most incomprehensible 
effusion, and where the meaning is 
clear it isnot particularly edifying. The 
inspector passed it with but one slight 
comment ; he asked the children to 
explain the line *“* And a whirlwind 
cleared the larder.” Their answers 
made it clear that, although they 
thoroughly understood the meaning of 
each individual word, they could not 
yrasp their significance when combined, 
und failed altogether to understand 
the sentence. Excluding the little 
verses repeated by the infants, the 
poetry so far appeared singularly 
deficient in those elements of active 
interest which alone can attract chil- 
dren. This accusation, however, can- 
not be brought against Tennyson's 
stirring ballad of Tue Revence, which 
Was repeated with great verbal ac- 
curacy by some of the older scholars. 
The piece was rather beyond them, 
and they did not literally understand 
all the words,—one child explaining 
that “the main” meant “ the sea 
near France”; but they seemed to 
feel something of the animated spirit 
of the poem, and at any rate the 
meaning, if difficult, was worth search- 
ing for. 

The examinations in history, though 
necessarily very hurried, were decidedly 
interesting, and the answers given on 
the whole exceedingly sensible. For 
instance, “ One holds wi’ one side, and 
one wi’ tother,” seems a capital defini- 
tion of civil war, though perhaps it 
does not absolutely exhaust the sub- 
ject. Certain incidents which appealed 
to the children’s daily experience were 
naturally dwelt upon at a length rather 
out of proportion to their historical 
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importance ; the bread and cheese, for 
example, supplied by friendly wood- 
cutters to Charles the Second while 
hiding in the celebrated oak-tree, being 
the subject of an appreciative and de- 
tailed description. Not that they 
ignored the reasons why the King was 
in hiding ; “ The soldiers were after 
him to cut off his head,’ seemed a 
sufficient motive for careful conceal- 
ment. It was curious that the only 
part of the story that presented any 
difficulties to them was the appella- 
tion * Royal Oak,” one child explain- 
ing that it was thus called because it 
was covered with leaves. Taking into 
consideration the well-known habits of 
trees, it is hard to see why such an 
inadequate reason should have been 
given for this distinctive title. It is 
equally difficult to understand why the 
children, after lucidly defining the Pope 
as the Bishop of Rome in Italy, were 
unanimously of opinion that he lived 
at Westminster. Unless, indeed, as 
was possibly the case, they confused 
him with the Houses of Parliament. 
The inspector mentioned that having 
recently had occasion to put the same 
question in another school, he had duly 
been informed that the Pope lived in 
Rome; but on following this up by 
inquiring the name of his palace, all 
the children simultaneously replied 
‘« Palestine,” with some dim recollec- 
tion, it may be, of a Palatine hill in 
connection with the Sacred City. 

It was extraordinary how firmly 
rooted some opinions were in the 
children’s minds. When asked if 
they were Britons, they altogether 
repudiated the bare suggestion, em- 
phatically and deliberately asserting 
their Saxon origin. In reply to the 
question whether the Roman rule in 
Britain might be regarded as beneficial 
or the reverse, a theory was advanced 
that they did good because they built 
churches and schools. At first this 
answer puzzled us, but on reflection 
we believe it owes its origin to a 
not uncommon confusion between the 
Romans and the Roman Catholic 
religion. A labourer once mystified 
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us greatly by referring to the presence 
of an old Roman Catholic road in the 
neighbourhood, and it was not until 
he proceeded to describe certain earth- 
works in connection with it that his 
meaning became clear. Be that as it 
may, on the present occasion opinions 
were pretty equally divided, about 
half the class considering the Roman 
invasion as by no means an unmixed 
blessing, while according to one author- 
ity their sojourn in Great Britain 
was limited to three days. Queen 
Boadicea’s death by poison had made 
some impression on the children, 
though they erroneously persisted in 
attributing it to the Danes ; and King 
Alfred’s celebrated cakes came in for 
their usual share of attention. 

Sometimes of course the questions 
did not elicit precisely the answers 
that were intended, as when the in- 
spector inquired what was known 
about the English Bible, a little boy 
replied fluently: “It was chained in 
a church, and the people would bide 
there for several hours to hear it read 
all through.” But when all possible 
detractions are made, what an astonish- 
ing idea it is that in future the major- 
ity of young farm labourers will be 
able to supply one offhand with the 
date of the battle of Agincourt, while 
even the boy whose function in life is 
to scare crows, will be in a position to 
pass judgment on the conduct of Wil- 
liam the First towards the conjuered 
Saxons! And it is confidently hoped 
by those who know the agricultural 
labourer that, as he becomes better 
acquainted with the history of the 
vast empire to which he belongs, a 
feeling of national pride will gradually 
replace the narrow parochial preju- 
dices by which his horizon has hitherto 
been bounded. 

Of course there is another side to 
the picture. There are the delicate 
mothers to be taken into account, 
struggling ineffectually to perform 
the necessary household duties, often 
with a young baby in their arms, and 
a couple of toddling children clinging 
to their skirts, while the eldest daugh- 


ter, who formerly would have taken 
entire charge of the little ones, is at 
school learning to repeat selections 
from the best English authors. Also 
some sympathy must be felt for hard 
working widows who keep their boys 
at home to help them set the potatoes 
or cut pea-sticks, only at the risk of 
being summoned and fined for neglect 
of their education. ‘ Book-learning 
is all very well, but poor folk can’t 
live on it!’’ remarked the disconsolate 
mother of a sturdy son, who, accord- 
ing to her judgment, would have been 
better employed earning some shillings 
a week as a farm-boy than striving 
hopelessly to pass the fifth standard. 
* And when all this schooling’s over,” 
she continued, “ they only come home 
so proud and stuck-up they won't turn 
their hand to a bit of hard work. 
They’re downright spoiled for what 
they’ve got todo!” It is to be hoped 
that this is an unduly dark view of 
the situation ; but at the same time 
those in the habit of visiting cottages 
must have remarked how frequently 
the mothers do all the hard work, 
while the daughters seem to find 
crochet or knitting a more suitable 
occupation. According to the tradi 
tions of the older women this was not 
always the case ; but whether it be in 
any way due to the spread of educa- 
tion is difficult to say. A weak point 
in the present rules for attendance at 
school is that an intelligent boy, who 
might profit by additional teaching, is 
set free long before his loutish com 
panion, though it is evident that the 
latter can never make a scholar, and 
might become an excellent agricultural 
labourer if allowed to learn his fitting 
work betimes. However, it is notori 
ously difficult to make a rule that will 
not press hardly upon somebody ; and 
at all events no lowly-born genius in 
these days can complain that he is 
debarred by birth from enjoying edu- 
cational advantages. Everything in 
school seems arranged with a view to 
making learning both easy and agree- 
able. The very copy-books have most 
instructive covers, illustrative of the 
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art of writing as practised from the 
earliest times; beginning with pre- 
historic man scratching rudely on a 
stone, lightly touching on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and passing through 
the Runic period up to the invention 
of the printing-press. It would be 
curious to know with how much com- 
prehension of this varied range of sub- 
jects the children return to their 
cottage lives. 

Turning aside from these vexed 
questions, it was pleasant to note the 
excellent discipline that prevailed in 
this school, where the annual visit of 
the inspector necessitated that the 
children’s attention should be kept on 
a stretch for three or four hours con- 
secutively. The population of the 
parish being small, boys and girls 
were taught together by a school- 
mistress, aided by a girl of fourteen 
as monitress taking entire charge of 
the infants. The latter certainly kept 
her little class in capital order ; they 
were neither noisy nor fell asleep 
during the whole long morning, but 
quietly occupied themselves plaiting 
strips of coloured paper into patterns. 
In front of them on the desk lay an 
attractive row of dolls. These were 
no mere playthings, but represented a 
kindly and ingenious thought on the 
part of the schoolmistress, who, pity- 
ing the poor infants condemned to 
hem an uninteresting bit of material 
by way of needlework, had herself 
given them these dolls at Christmas, 
on the understanding that they were 
to be dressed in time for the summer 
inspection. Until this was over the 
dolls would not be absolutely handed 
over to their respective owners, a fact 
that undoubtedly heightened the im- 
portance of this great day. 

Not much was required of the in- 
fants in the way of actual lessons, 
but to such simple questions as the in- 
spector asked them in spelling and 
arithmetic they replied, if not always 
accurately, yet with great spirit. 
That such young children should be 
sufficiently at their ease with a 
stranger to answer at all was sur- 
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prising. It was reserved for « com- 
paratively big girl to manifest her 
natural repugnance to being examined 
by bursting into doleful sobs and cries 
at the first approach of the inspector. 
This outbreak the authorities seemed 
agreed was due to temper rather than 
nervousness, and after a brief banish- 
ment in the kitchen she reappeared 
to discharge her appointed task with 
ease. 

Much general information is con- 
veyed to the infants in the form of 
object-lessons, certain simple subjects 
being explained in all their bearings, 
the impression being still further 
deepened by the exhibition of pictures 
in addition to long verbal descriptions. 
Glancing down the list of subjects 
thus taught, the inspector elected to 
examine them on the pig. Having 
extracted numerous facts concerning 
the habits of this well-known domestic 
animal, he proceeded to question the 
children on its ultimate fate and use 
after death. “ And what is the meat 
called?” he naturally continued. 
* Please, sir, liver,” was the reply. 
“Well, yes, that wasn’t quite what | 
meant ; tell me something else.” 
* Please, sir, lights,” shouted a chorus 
of baby voices, and the inspector 
hurriedly changed the subject, feeling 
doubtless that it might prove an un- 
r'easantly realistic study to go into 
.urther details concerning the pig's 
internal economy. 

Of course, to judge fairly of the 
children’s progress it must be re- 
membered that they labour under a 
considerable disadvantage at the ex- 
amination, from having all the ques- 
tions put in a different way from that 
to which they are accustomed. The 
increase in the intelligence and ac- 
curacy of their answers when occasion- 
ally questioned by the schoolmistress 
was very marked. Then the extreme 
haste with which the examination is 
pushed forward, though doubtless 
necessary, must be very bewildering to 
children drawn from a class in which 
both business and pleasure are habitu- 
ally conducted with the utmost delibera- 
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tion. Again, it is probably unavoid- 
able, owing to the limitations of time, 
that the inspector should pass over 
with the merest glance copy-books or 
needlework which it has taken many 
weary weeks to prepare for his view ; 
yet one cannot but feel for the inevit- 
able disappointment of both teacher 
and pupils. However, the preoccupied 
manner of the inspector, though dis- 
couraging at the time, is no sure 
index to the report that will ultimately 
be made, in which the general be- 
haviour of the school is taken as much 
into account as the individual achieve- 
ments of the children. And surely 
discipline is about the most useful 
thing that can be taught to children, 
who in their homes are too often 
allowed to grow up in following their 
own devices without any external 
restraint. Asa good example of the 
power that comes from the practice 
of concentrating the attention may 
be mentioned two sets of children, 
seated side by side, simultaneously 
writing down two dictations, on the 
constellations and on the habits of 
elephants, without apparently ever 
confusing those large and varied sub- 
jects. Once indeed during the long 
morning the children snatched a mo- 
ment’s relaxation, when the inspector 
was temporarily engaged and a black 
cat opportunely appeared at the win- 
dow. The news was communicated 
in whispers to those nearest the point 
of view, and a perceptible craning of 
necks ensued; but at this juucture 
either the cat disappeared or the 
inspector turned round ; at any rate 
the class soon relapsed into its former 
tranquillity. 

Of late one has sometimes been 
inclined to fear that the universal 
spread of education will before long 
elface all interesting local peculiarities, 
and bring the entire population to the 


unpicturesque level of a Board School 
teacher. but a few hours with these 
Somersetshire children effectually dis 
pelled that dread. Never had their 
dialect sounded broader or more un 
compromisingly provincial than when 
they were answering historical ques- 
tions and solving arithmetical problems. 
The very education displayed in their 
answers rendered more conspicuous 
the form in which it was clothed. 
‘“*Plaize, zur, ’e cotched un!” ex- 
claimed a clever little boy, anxious 
to give information respecting the 
capture of Richard Ceeur de Lion ; 
and although at a warning glance 
from the teacher he hurriedly sub- 
stituted a more conventional rendering 
of the idea, it was evident that the 
grammar acquired during school-hours 
had by no means become part and 
parcel of his life. So generally is 
this fact now realised that in certain 
small schools, where onlya very limited 
number of subjects are taught, gram- 
mar has been recently discarded as a 
worthless study ; children, fresh from 
writing an elaborate page of parsing, 
relapsing straightway into the same 
manner of speech that has sufficed 
their fathers before them. After all 
it seems but fitting that some little 
individualities should linger on in 
a nook where the labourers play 
bowls of a summer’s evening, and the 
very stones tell of an older and more 
picturesque age. As usual, those on 
the spot are least conscious of their 
esthetic privileges. In the wall of 
an old farmhouse, that with its 
attendant buildings forms at least 
half the village, there is a curiously 
wrought stone mullioned window, of 
such unusual design and _ evident 
antiquity as instantly to catch a 
stranger’s eye. But to the villagers 
it is simply the dairy-window, and 
nothing more. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FENELON, 


For nearly two centuries Fénelon 
has been remembered as the most 
winning and human of theologians ; 
and it was in accordance with this 
tradition that Landor described him 
as “the fairest apparition that 
Christianity ever presented.” It is 
possible to feel the charm of his 
personality without going so far as 
the impetuous Landor, though it is 
certain that if Fénelon had _ been 
canonised, he would have been the 
most popular saint of the last five 
centuries. He was a larger and more 
interesting personality than even 
Philip Neri, Francis of Sales, or 
Charles Borromeo. The enchanting 
picture which Newman gives us of St. 
Philip could not indeed be made to 
stand for Fénelon, who with all his 
noble simplicity was far from being 
the childlike pastor such as Newman 
portrays. But where Philip is con- 
fessedly weak, Fénelon has a great 
attraction, especially for those who 
love all forms of distinction, but 
humane letters above everything else. 
St. Philip, says Newman, was “but 
a poor priest, with no distinction of 
family or of letters.” It is not the 
least of Fénelon’s attractions that he 
was at once the most finished gentle- 
man of the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and a member of that 
small but delightful family of literary 
men of which Virgil is the type; 
those choice and affectionate spirits 
whom we admire greatly and love still 
more. 

Possibly Fénelon has owed his great 
reputation as much to his famous 
quarrel with Bossuet as to the author- 
ship of TeLemacnus or to his own 
personal merits. It pleased the 
sceptical writers of the eighteenth 
century to regard Fénelon as in some 
measure an Encyclopedist who had 


been borna century too soon. He was 
the angel of sweetness and patience, 
while in the same legend Bossuet 
was the fanatical, overbearing ecclesi- 
astic, who in the interest of the Church 
would have burned Fénelon and every 
other liberal spirit. This view was 
unjust both to Fénelon and Bossuet, 
for the first was not the uncomplain- 
ing man this legend makes him out to 
be, nor was the other cruel, or un- 
scrupulous in any unworthy sense. 
The ‘‘ Eagle of Meaux” was exclusively 
a churchman, but he was a good man, 
according to his own rather narrow 
conception of righteousness. The 
regard which the eighteenth century 
had for Fénelon is illustrated in a 
curious way bya saying of Rousseau’s. 
“Tf Fénelon were living,” said a friend 
to him, ‘you would be orthodox.” 
“ Ah,” replied Jean Jacques, ‘‘ I would 
be his lackey, in the hope that I might 
come to behis valet.” M. Brunetiére 
would doubtless explain the vulgarity 
of this saying by Rousseau’s origin 
and democratic sympathies ; but we 
remember that Thackeray made 
use of a similar expression respect- 
ing Shakespeare, and even M. 
Bruneti¢re would hardly charge 
Thackeray with being a democrat in 
literature. Rousseau had the venera- 
tion for Fénelon which the other 
Encyclopedists had; and he shared 
too their hatred of those severe 
ecclesiastics who, like Becket, regard 
the Church as all in all. But the 
true lover of literature refuses to be 
a partisan in these matters; he will 
not exalt the one too much, nor debase 
the other at all. 

We read that Bertrand de Salignac, 
Marquis de Fénelon, of whom the 
author of ‘TELEMACHUS was _ great- 
grand-nephew, was French ambassador 
in London at the time of the massacre 
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of St. Bartholomew. Charles the 
Ninth, it is said, asked the Marquis to 
soothe Queen Elizabeth, who was 
known to be indignant at this slaughter 
of the Huguenots. The story goes 
that the Marquis proudly answered, 
‘*Let the request be made, Sire, to 
those who counselled the massacre.” 
Whether true or not, it is not difficult 
to believe that the ancestors of the 
great Archbishop of Cambray were 
men of high spirit. The archbishop, 
Francois de Salignae de la Mothe- 
Fénelon, did not inherit the marqui- 
sate; he was the son of a younger 
member of the family, and was born 
in Périgord on the 6th of August, 
1651. The Fénelons were noble and 
distinguished, but whether they be- 
longed to the innermost circle of the 
nobility, we are not able to say. 
Until his twelfth year the boy was 
educated at home, under what con- 
ditions we are not told, and was then 
sent to the university of Cahors. In 
the meantime his father had died, and 
he had been adopted by his uncle, the 
Marquis de Fénelon, who henceforth 
looked after his nephew’s education. 
The Marquis was a man of sincere 
piety, and probably influenced the 
youth in his choice of an ecclesiastical 
career. Few particulars remain of 
Fénelon’s early life, and perhaps it is 
best so; for it is not when a man of 
genius is young, without sureness of 
taste or solidity of character, that he 
is most interesting. 

At Saint-Sulpice, where a century 
and a half later Ernest Renan was 
educated, Fénelon received his train- 
ing in theology; and in about his 
twenty-fourth year he was made a 
priest. Like other young men with 
a vein of romance, he had generous 
dreams, which were coloured by his 
surroundings. He wished to visit 
the East, and perchance win there a 
martyr’s crown. Martyrdom is some- 
times noble and beautiful ; but it is 
too often merely useless and prosaic, 
and is desired chiefly by young per- 
sons who know nothing of life, and 
are full of the “heavenly home-sick- 





ness.” There was at all times a touch 
of this sickness in Fénelon, though in 
his maturity it was combined with 
singular clearness of vision. He re 
mained in Paris, and found pleasant 
duties there as Superior of a religious 
house for the training of the New 
Catholics, who were girls recently con- 
verted to Catholicism. This was a 
suitable position for the man who 
wrote the treatise ON THE EpucaATION 
or Girts,—a work originally com- 
posed for his friends the Duke and 
Duchess de Beauvillier in 1681, when 
Fénelon was thirty years of age, but 
not published until 1687. 

He was next sent to Saintonge and 
Poitou, to fix the faith of the unhappy 
folk who by law were compelled to 
abandon the Protestant religion and 
to return to the bosom of the Romish 
Church. Much has been written upon 
this subject, and Féenelon’s defenders 
have tried to prove that he was 
against the use of force in matters of 
religion, while others have said that 
he was as much in favour of such 
methods as any great churchman of 
the Middle Ages,—as St. Dominic, for 
instance. It is not given to any man 
to be altogether above his age; and 
Fénelon, with all his graces and ac- 
complishments, was a child of his cen- 
tury. If at that time one man might, 
without a shock to public opinion, be 
hanged for a petty theft; might not 
another man consistently be burned 
for heresy? Even the Encyclopiedists, 
who hated the intolerance of the In- 
quisition, do not appear to have had a 
similar hatred for the cruelties of the 
old criminal law. So far as Fénelon 
is concerned, it seems that he was not 
opposed to the use of force for the 
repression of heresy ; but he insisted 
upon the need of persuasion, and 
was as much in favour of gentleness 
and conciliation as any one could be 
who was not utterly opposed to such 
methods. 

We have no evidence as to his suc- 
cess in this singular missionary enter- 
prise; but from what we know of 
him we may be sure he preached 
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then, as always, that the doctrine 
cannot save without the life, nor is 
it likely he would knowingly do vio- 
lence to any one’s convictions. Yet 
at the best, was it not a poor, almost 
an ignoble kind of mission? It is 
associated in the mind of the writer 
with a picture, ‘The Expulsion of 
Heresy,” that used to be attributed 
to Paul Veronese ; a singular kind of 
angel (for if we remember rightly she 
has no wings) is chasing, sword in 
hand, several wretched men, ragged 
and unorthodox; on the observer's 
right hand three or four ecclesiastics, 
self-contained and well-fed, are look- 
ing calmly on; one thinks they might 
enjoy the work of the wingless angel, 
if custom had not staled their appetite 
a little. If the missionary must be 
accompanied by the soldier, he should 
have the executioner also, to be in 
readine-s to end the tragedy if the 
fifth act should begin to drag. 

Let us, after the example of M. 
Janet, set against this rather gloomy 
picture, a pleasant and humorous pas- 
sage from one of Fénelon’s letters ; it 
is dated May the 22nd, 1681, and was 
written to his cousin the Marchioness 
de Laval, to describe a public recep- 
tion given to him at Carennac, on the 
occasion of his going to take possession 
of a living there. “I walk,” writes 
Fénelon, ‘accompanied by the whole 
body of deputies in their majesty, and 
I behold the quay crowded with the 
people. Two boats, full of the pick of 
the burgesses, come up; and I notice 
that, by a generous piece of strategy, 
those soldiers of the place who have 
seen most fighting are hidden in a 
corner of the pretty isle which you 
know ; they come in order of battle 
and greet me with a great deal of 
shooting ; the air is already obscured 
by the smoke, and nothing is heard 
but the terrible noise of the gunpowder. 
The spirited horse which I ride, urged 
on by a noble earnestness, wishes to 
throw himself into the water; but 
my own desires are more moderate, so 
I get down and stand upon the earth. 
Here I am at the gate; the consuls 


begin their harangue ; you will not 
fail to picture to yourself everything 
lively and pompous in the way of 
eulogy. The orator likened me to the 
sun; shortly after this I was the 
moon ; every glittering star had the 
honour of resembling me, and at the 
finish there was an allusion to the 
beginning of the world. By this 
time the sun had gone to rest, and | 
went to my room and prepared to do 
likewise.” 

It was not until the year 1689 that 
he found himself on the way towards 
realising one of the great desires of his 
life ; for Fénelon, however little he 
talked about it, was a man of high am- 
bition ; he would certainly have liked 
to be first minister, with as much 
power as Richelieu. In this year he 
was made preceptor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, son of the Dauphin, and in 
the work of training the young prince 
was associated with the Duke de 
Beauvillier. It was then a post of 
great honour, as is shown by the fact 
that Bossuet in the meridian of his 
career was proud to be tutor to the 
Dauphin. Time changes or modifies 
everything, and the preceptors of 
princes are not so honoured in Europe 
to-day. Fénelon’s task was not at 
first a pleasant one, for his pupil was 
violent and unamiable. “The Duke of 
Burgundy,” says Saint-Simon, “ was 
terrible from his birth, and made 
those about him tremble even in his 
early boyhood. Hard, given to par- 
oxysms of anger, incapable of suffer- 
ing the least resistance to his will 
without showing such heat of passion 
that everybody feared he might injure 
himself fatally; of all this I have often 
myself been witness, and I have seen 
too how headstrong he was, how greedy 
and how fond of pleasure.” Yet there 
was a brighter side. ‘He had 
much insight and great brilliance of 
mind; his repartees were surprising, 
his answers were profound and just ; 
he seemed to play with abstruse know- 
ledge.” It was Fénelon’s first task 
to exorcise the dark spirit, and in this 
he was successful almost beyond belief. 
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“The marvel is,” continues Saint- 
Simon, “that through self-devotion 
and by grace he was utterly changed ; 
the terrible defects of his character 
were transmuted into perfectly opposite 
virtues. From this abyss arose a 
Prince mild and courteous, generous 
and humane, patient and modest, 
humble, and severe with himself.” 

By what means was this singular 
result obtained? Fenelon was cer- 
tainly a great teacher, and, notwith- 
standing his meekness, was a man of 
rare strength of character ; he had too 
a power of impressing himself upon 
others, like a great Englishman of our 
own century,of whom it was finely said 
that you could not be in his presence 
for a few minutes without feeling 
impelled to take a moral step onwards. 
It has been contended that Fénelon 
transformed the Duke of Burgundy 
by depriving him of individuality ; 
but as the young prince died in his 
thirtieth year, before he had occupied 
a position of real power, such ‘a state- 
ment need not trouble us. The death 
of this prince in 712 struck Fénelon 
alike in his affections and in his ambi- 
tion, for thus ended his last hope of 
becoming a minister of State. Fénelon 
gave his pupil that purely literary 
education which some men of science 
in our time have affected to despise. 
What is the aim of culture? Is it 
not to humanise us, to give us tact, 
urbanity, delicacy, and sureness of 
taste? Now so far as the experience 
of mankind has gone, this can be done 
only in two ways,—by constant social 
intercourse with well-bred and refined 
persons, or by the study of the great 
masterpieces of literature. However 
fine may be the mental discipline of 
science, it cannot give us these things. 

In 1688, the year before he was 
appointed preceptor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, Fénelon made the acquaint- 
ance of Madame Guyon, the lady who 
figures so prominently in the history 
of Quietism. Voltaire, certainly not 
an impartial critic, but always worth 
hearing as spokesman for one side of 
the genius of France, says: ‘ Theolo- 
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gical subtlety and want of mental 
balance was at the bottom of the 
Quietist controversy, which would 
quite have vanished from the memo- 
ries of men but for the quarrel of two 
illustrious rivals, A woman without 
influence or real brilliance of mind, a 
woman with an overheated imagina- 
tion, set the two greatest churchmen 
of the time against each other. Her 
name was Bouviéres de la Mothe, and 
her family belonged to Montargis ; 
she had been married to the son of 
Guyon, contractor for the Briare canal. 
Left a widow while still young, pos- 
sessed of means, pretty and with a 
worldly disposition, her fancy was set 
on fire over what is called spirituality; 
her director was a monk named La 
Combe, from Annecy, near Geneva 

The desire to become a St. Theresa 
in France made her blind to the dif- 
ference between the French and the 
Spanish genius, and caused her to go 
much farther than St. Theresa. Heart 
and soul she was seized with the ambi- 
tion to gain disciples, perhaps of all 
ambitions the strongest.” Voltaire 
does his best to make the poor woman 
ridiculous, nor does he altogether fail ; 
his judgment is of course provokingly 
one-sided,for almost the whole province 
of religion was closed to him, and much 
of the province of poetryalso. Yet he 
had a keen eye for anything strained 
or unreal in life, and it is true of 
Madame Guyon that she found it 
an easier matter to rhapsodise about 
heavenly things than to talk good 
sense about the things of earth. We 
are only concerned with her in this 
place because Fénelon had a great 
regard for her, and defended her when 
she stood much in need of it ; he was 
at all times a loyal friend, as a true 
gentleman could not fail to be. “ Like 
the first man,” says d’ Aguesseau, “ he 
was perverted by the voice of a woman ; 
his talents, his fortune, even his repu- 
tation were sacrificed, not indeed to 
the illusion of the senses, but to that 
of the spirit.” This friendship cer- 
tainly cost him a great deal, and was 
the cause of the rupture with Bossuet. 
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Some of Madame Guyon’s doctrines 
were held by Bossuet and other church- 
men to be heterodox, and they were 
condemned with needless severity. 

At this distance of time the doc- 
trines taught by the Quietists seem 
harmless enough, and in a more or 
less modified form they had always 
been taught by Christian mystics. 
Quietism concerned itself with such 
questions as the communion of the 
soul with God, the power of prayer 
and of illuminating grace ; and it must 
be confessed that questions of this 
kind need -a sure intelligence and a 
sound taste in the believer to keep 
him from drifting into extravagance. 
Madame Guyon had not these qualities ; 
on the other hand Bossuet, with all 
his greatness, was one of those theo- 
logians who take matters a little too 
much according to the strictness of 
the letter. He had nosympathy with 
mysticism, nor with any branch of 
theology that does not aim at action ; 
the civic life of the believer, and not 
the life of the spirit, was what ap- 
pealed to him. When once you have 
gauged the limits of his domain of 
thought, you find the boundary-line 
is drawn by the ecclesiastical politician ; 
but thought, like poetry, should have 
no boundary-line. He had, too, the 
old ecclesiastical prejudice against the 
interference of women and laymen in 
theological affairs; and his contro- 
versial manner was without amenity, 
being indeed nearer to the harshness 
of Knox and Calvin than to the ease 
and suavity of Pascal. 

While this unfortunate quarrel was 
in progress, Fénelon in 1695 was ap- 
pointed to the archbishopric of Cam- 
bray, a prize which no doubt he owed 
in part to the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon, who at that time was 
not the least powerful of his admirers. 
He occupied himself seriously with 
the work of his diocese, coming to 
court only for about three months in 
the year, until in 1696 he was re- 
quested by Louis the Fourteenth to 
retire to Cambray; it proved to be 
a decree of exile, for Fénelon never 


again left his diocese. The actual 
cause of the King’s displeasure has 
never been discovered ; it has been 
attributed to the liberal sentiments 
expressed in TELEMACHUS respecting 
the duties of kings and their ministers ; 
no part of TELEMACHUS, however, was 
published until 1699. Another ver- 
sion of the story is to the effect that 
an early sketch of the work, written 
for the Duke of Burgundy, was seen 
by the King; if this were so, is it 
likely Louis the Fourteenth would 
have given Fénelon permission to pub- 
lish TeLemacnus? The first edition 
(1699), under the title of SzequEeL To 
THE FourtH Book oF THE OpyssEY, 
was indeed stopped before the end of 
the fifth book was in print; but if 
the King had seen the early sketch, 
he must have known what the book 
contained, in which case, we ask again, 
would he have given Fénelon the 
royal consent to publish any portion 
of it? The actual cause of the King’s 
displeasure is unknown, and the ex- 
planations usually given of this oc- 
currence are not satisfactory; it is 
of course possible that one of them 
is right, and possible that all of them 
are wrong, for there is no trustworthy 
evidence before us. 

Without appearing to attach an 
undue importance to these discrepan- 
cies, we may give one or two examples. 
In a history of French literature, 
written by an Englishman who has 
a fine critical faculty and an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of his subject, we 
read that “ Fénelon was known to 
disapprove of much in the actual 
government of France, and the surrep- 
titious publication of TELEMAQUE com- 
pleted his disgrace.” On the same 
page we are told that he was appointed 
Archbishop of Cambray in 1697 ; 
we believe the year which we have 
already mentioned, 1695, is the correct 
one. Now in M. Paul Janet’s recent 
biography of Fénelon, in the series 
of Great French WRITERS, we are 
informed that, “In the month of 
August, 1696, Fénelon was requested 
by the King to retire to Cambray, of 
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which place he had been made arch- 
bishop, there to await the judgment 
of Rome with regard to the book 
Maxims oF THE Saints.” But in the 
same work M. Janet tells us that 
Maxims OF THE Saints appeared in 
1697, so Fénelon could hardly have 
been banished in 1696 for the dis- 
pleasure caused by a book first pub- 
lished a year later. Compare this with 
the following passage from Voltaire’s 
Acer or Louis THe Fourteenta: “ The 
King believed that Fénelon would instil 
into the mind of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy maxims a little austere, and 
principles of government and morality 
which one day might become an in- 
direct censure of the air of grandeur 
and the thirst for glory, the wars so 
lightly undertaken, and the taste for 
festivity and pleasure which had 
characterised the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth. ... He wished to con- 
verse with the new archbishop respect- 
ing his political principles. Fénelon, 
full of his ideas, allowed the King to 
glance at some of those maxims, 
which he developed afterwards in the 
parts of TeLEmacnus where he treats 
of the administration of public affairs, 
—maxims that would suit the republic 
of Plato’s imagination rather than 
this actual world. After the conver- 
sation the King remarked that the 
man with whom he had just been dis- 
coursing had at once the loftiest and 
the most chimerical mind in his 
dominions.” Is it not clear from all 
this that we are not in possession of 
satisiactory evidence? Upon the 
whole the story of Voltaire is the 
most credible, though one cannot 
safely accept it as final. It is not, 
however, mere hearsay, for Voltaire 
says: “The King himself used these 
words to the Duke of Burgundy, by 
whom some time afterwards they were 
repeated to M. de Malezieux, who 
taught him geometry. It was from 
M. de Malezieux that I heard it, and 
it was confirmed to me by Cardinal 
Fleury.’ After all we think the King 
would have forgiven Fénelon for hold- 
ing liberal sentiments, but in one way 








or another the royal self-love must 
have been deeply wounded ; and with 
his peculiar conception of the kingly 
dignity, how in such a case could he 
afford to be magnanimous ? 

By way of justifying his connec- 
tion with the Quietists, Fénelon wrote 
the EXPLANATION OF MAXIMs oF THE 
Saints, which gave Bossuet and the 
rest of the hostile camp an opportunity 
of asking for a judgment from the 
supreme authority ; they were un- 
doubtedly confident that they could 
obtain such a judgment upon the book 
as would crush the author. It was 
indeed condemned, but not with 
severity, and the ecclesiastical world 
was filled with wonder as to what the 
Archbishop would do in the face of 
such a decision. He acted with his 
usual moderation and good sense, and 
accepted, as a faithful Catholic was 
bound to do, the decision of the head 
of his Church. He read from the 
pulpit his own condemnation, and by 
this simple act unexpectedly brought 
confusion upon his enemies, who 
during the remainder of his life left 
him in peace. 

For twenty years Fénelon was Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, and during the 
greater part of this time had an abun- 
dant popularity, not only in his own 
diocese, but throughout Europe. He 
was one of those rare men who may 
be said to create a legend in their 
lifetime. By the publication of TELE- 
MACHUS in complete form in 1700, he 
gained at once the educated public of 
Europe, while the large number of 
translations made of this work brought 
him in touch with the readers of all 
nations. It was placed among the 
classics of its kind, in that small 
number of works which to-day in- 
cludes THe ANTIQUARY and Git BLAs, 
ROBINSON CrusoE and THE Vicar oF 
WAKEFIELD. ‘There are greater clas- 
sics, but as these demand generally a 
cultivated literary sense, they do not 
make so universal an appeal. The 
strict churchmen did not all share in 
the admiration for TELEMACHUs ; Bos- 
suet thought the work not sufficiently 
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serious and hardly worthy of a priest. 
But one cannot always be preaching 
about the cities of the plain; there 
are times when it is well to take 
Greece for one’s subject, or even to 
come a little nearer home. 

There are in French literature 
many portraits of the Archbishop of 
Cambray, the most vivid being that by 
Saint-Simon, which has been quoted 
so often that we have not the courage 
to give it here. Saint-Simon was not 
a friendly critic, yet he had felt the 
attraction of Fénelon as keenly as his 
greatest admirer, and he expresses it 
with singular force. He does justice 
to that gracious presence, and in truth 
we see the Archbishop as he lived ; an 
aristocrat attached to the old order, 
yet a Christian gentleman in the best 
sense of that beautiful phrase ; tall, 
thin, half Greek, half ascetic; full of 
amenity, simple in his tastes, hospit- 
able and a giver of alms. He is a 
man of letters through and through, 
and has the passion for books which 
goes with such a temperament; yet 
his pastoral zeal is not lessened by 
this. He is a hard worker, and leaves 
no duty undone; in spite of his 
archiepiscopal visitations and preach- 
ings, his daily work as organiser and 
conciliator, he still writes much, and 
cultivates assiduously his faculty of 
literary expression. Many of his works 
were not published in his lifetime, and 
were evidently written from pure love 
of writing, for he does not appear to 
have had a strong desire for literary 
fame. 

The last years of his life were 
gloomy years for his country, though 
Fénelon never lost courage even in 
the blackest hour. France had the 
enemy within her borders, and famine 
was not unknown there. One thinks 
of the King in his palace, a gloomy 
figure wandering from room to room 
and gazing at those pictures which 
were to make immortal the great 
events of his reign. He had not been 
in truth a beneficent guide to his 
people, for he had not by wise states- 
manship, by foresight, justice and 
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mercy, made his subjects strong, and 
given them freedom and happiness. 
The pursuit of glory was the passion 
of his life, and he had come to find it 
dust and ashes; for after all, “the 
gods are just.”” This was the period 
when the victories of Marlborough 
were doing so much to cripple France ; 
and Fénelon, who loved his country 
and had never doubted that the best 
of Christians may be the best of 
patriots, shared in the general humilia- 
tion and grief. He had indeed re- 
ceived the most generous treatment 
from the English general ; his crops 
were spared, and mercy was given 
where he asked for it ; but to a noble 
nature what are such gratifications of 
self-love amid scenes of universal 
mourning? After Blenheim and 
Ramillies came the death in 1712 of 
nis former pupil, the Duke of 
Burgundy ; and three years later died 
the good Archbishop, on the 7th of 
January, 1715. He was in his sixty- 
fourth year. The revenues of his see 
were very large, yet he left nothing ; 
during the disasters that preceded his 
death, he had been a father to multi- 
tudes of needy men and women, and 
thus by way of alms or hospitality had 
disposed of all that he had. 

Fénelon’s writings occupy many 
volumes, and generally reach a high 
standard of excellence. His early 
works have a certain crudeness ; and 
until he was past forty years of age, 
he cannot be called master of his 
style. When once, however, he has 
gained this mastery, he uses his 
instrument with admirable sureness 
and facility. His refinement and 
grace are unsurpassable, yet in spite 
of his urbanity his phrase is a little 
self-conscious. He treats a great 
variety of subjects, for besides writ- 
ing a prose-epic, fables, and dialogues, 
he discourses learnedly of theology 
and metaphysics, literary criticism, 
classical literature, and sacred elo- 
quence. We have spoken of the fame 
which TELEMAcHUS brought its author, 
but of its merits we have said little. 
The first suecess of the book had 
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really as much to do with politics as 
literature ; men in Europe were seek- 
ing after a larger freedom, for they 
were coming to see the dangers 
inseparable from absolute power. 
Whatever Fénelon may have meant 
it to be, TELEMACHUS is in truth a 
protest against all forms of absolutism, 
a plea for wise government, modera- 
tion, and liberty. The court of Louis 
the Fourteenth was not favourable 
to such independence of mind, and 
‘énelon is the more entitled to praise 
since he does not appear to have 
studied the literature or politics of 
England. It would not indeed be 
extravagant to describe him as the 
most far-seeing French politician of 
his age, for no Frenchman in that day 
saw so clearly the evils that must 
result from a system of government 
which prized glory too much and set 
no store on happiness. We may bear 
this in mind to the credit of the 
author, though of course it does not in 
any way affect the actual literary value 
of the work ; the artistic standard is 
the only satisfactory one, for it can be 
applied in all ages and by all people. 
TELEMACHUs has infinite grace ; it has 
passages of great beauty and pathos ; 
it is at once a delightful romance, and 
a noble sermon in favour of justice 
and moderation. For our part we 
think it has too much of the nature of 
a sermon, and sermons should never 
be long. The story does not obey the 
law of healthy development; it is 
fashioned from the outside, whereas 
an organism, whether vegetable, 
animal, or literary, is shaped from 
within, the organism and its growth 
being inseparable. If we were com- 
pelled to read Git Bias twice a year, 
we should not regard it as a hardship ; 
but to read TELEMACHUS once a year 
would be something of an infliction. 
This is owing to the fact that Gi. 
Bias is true to the laws of art and to 
our own experience of life, whereas 
TeLemacuus, though written with 
great art and from a higher level, is 
not quite true to the genius of human 
nature. Yet a lover of good literature 


would be unwise if he did not in a 
lifetime read TeLemMacuus four or five 
times. 

The DiaLocues or THE Deap and 
the DiaLocurs ON ELOQUENCE are in 
one respect like the Imaginary Con- 
veRSATIONS of Landor or the PxHtLoso- 
puicaAL DraLtocuges of Renan, for the 
author, though he wears a mask, con- 
trives to talk a great deal through 
his puppets. Yet it is a delight to 
read them, for they have the most 
attractive qualities of Fénelon’s writ- 
ing. The work of Fénelon which we 
like best, and which we think most 
characteristic of the author, is the 
admirable LetreER TO THE FRENCH 
Acapemy. The infallible insight of 
Aristotle this letter has not, but it 
has the polish of Plato, which is 
equally precious. It is as pure in 
taste, as full of ripe literary judg- 
ments, as a work that Fénelon greatly 
admired, the Greek treatise ON THE 
SuBLIME usually ascribed to Longinus. 
There is in it so much charm that it 
ought to make a reader for ever dis- 
satisfied with second-rate criticism ; 
and in one sense literary criticism is 
like poetry, it is bad if it is not 
excellent. Little imperfections do in- 
deed exist in this famous letter; he 
finds fault for instance with Moliére 
for using sometimes in the theatre 
the language of the street rather than 
that of the drawing-room ; and this no 
doubt is superfine. His preferences 
are always Greek, whether in art or 
literature; of English poetry he 
knows nothing. He would have ap- 
proved of the saying of Voltaire, 
that no man of taste counts more 
than four ages in the history of the 
world,—-those which are associated 
with the names of Pericles and 
Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, and of 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

Of Fénelon’s other writings we can 
here only say a word concerning the 
excellent treatise on THE ExisTENcE 
or Gop. In the earlier sections of 
this work, where he tries to prove 
that the idea of deity is inherent in 
nature and in the constitution of man, 
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he argues too much, we think, after the 
Greek and too little after the Christian 
manner, For thus he appeals to the 
reason, and by the reason we cannot 
apprehend deity ; it is better to say 
that until a man has gone a long way 
towards perfection, and even then 
rarely in moments of spiritual exalta- 
tion, he does not apprehend God at all. 
The later sections however reach a 
loftier height, and could have been 
written only by a keen and aspiring 
thinker. 

Fénelon does not show to advantage 
in an English dress. In reading for 
example a version of TeLEMACHUS in 
our own language, an Englishman 
with a literary faculty must feel that 
it is attenuated, that it has in a small 
measure the literary vice of anemia, 
This of course is the penalty of trans- 
lation, for if you concern yourself 
only with rendering the words, you 
take the soul away from your author ; 
whereas if you try to express the 
ideas in your own manner, you give 
too much of yourself, and too little of 
the author. It has not been found 
possible to transmute style, which of 
all things in the world is most in- 
dividual. Racine in a literal English 


translation is jejune, while Shakespeare 


in French is violent, almost trucu- 
lent, and Milton is nothing less than 
dreary. ‘Translations have at various 
times done a great deal for the revival 
of art and letters, and it is right to 
remember this, even when the bald 
rendering of a great classic annoys 
us. Yet while approving of a liberal 
sentiment in these matters, we think 
it would be well if a certificate were 
given with every soulless translation 
to the effect that it has nothing to do 
with literature. 

We have already praised Fénelon so 
much that we may here without many 
words fitly come to an end. There is 
in him something of Virgil, something 
too of Sir Philip Sidney, and of Berke- 
ley. He has much of the Virgilian 
elegance, though it is not wedded to 
the supreme art of the Mantuan ; 
with a finer literary taste than Sid- 
ney, Fénelon has the romance, the 
high-breeding, the inexpressible charm 
of the Englishman, and more than a 
touch of his chivalry; and with all 
this he has the unaffected piety and 
quiet graces of the Irish bishop. Let 
us not regard it as his least title 
to honour that he made goodness so 
winning. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO LA PLATA. 


On the 4th of January, 1806, the 
Dutch Colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope was surprised by the arrival of 
a British fleet, commanded by Com- 
modore Sir Home Popham, with a 
convoy of transports containing four 
thousand British troops under General 
Sir David Baird. On the 6th and 7th 
the army, which consisted of the 
Twenty-Fifth, Fifty-Ninth, Seventy- 
First, Seventy-Second, Eighty-Third, 
and Ninety-Third regiments, was 
landed at Lespard’s Bay ; and on the 
8th it fought the successful action 
which transferred the Cape Colony to 
the possession of Britain. In less 
than three weeks from the landing 
the Dutch General had signed a capi- 
tulation ; and the English commanders 
found their duty done. 

Now it so happened that Sir Home 
Popham was not only a brilliant naval 
officer, but also a man of busy, active 
mind, full of great projects and not 
wanting in ambition. He was fond 
of little enterprises in which he could 
bear a leading part; it was he, for 
instance, who in 1798 had conceived 
the plan of sending a small expedition 
across to Ostend to blow up the dock 
gates of the Bruges canal, and there- 
by to force the Dutch ships either to 
come out and risk capture by the 
British cruisers, or to stay idle in 
port. But just now he was intent on 
a far greater design. 

To the student of the more confiden- 
tial documents of the British Cabinet 
during the first half of the great war 
no name more constantly recurs than 
that of General Miranda, connected 
invariably with schemes for the eman- 
cipation of the colonies in South 
America from the tyranny of Spain. 
This Miranda, himself a native of 
Caraccas, had held the post of aide-de- 
camp to the Governor of Havanna 


during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and had even then been 
approached by delegates from the 
revolutionary party in tne Spanish 
Colonies on the subject of a rising. 
For the moment he refused to listen 
to them; but shortly after, having 
quitted the Spanish service and gone 
to the United States, he was again 
visited by messengers from the pro- 
vinces of Santa Fé and Caraccas. 
This time he laid the whole matter 
before Washington, Knox, and Hamil- 
ton, who promised every assistance 
towards the conquest of South Ameri- 
can independence, provided that Great 
Britain could be persuaded to help also 
with her navy. But to this Great 
Britain could never quite see her way. 
More than once within the next 
twenty years the Government listened 
favourably to Miranda; but always 
at the critical moment something in- 
tervened, and nothing was done. 
He had managed, however, to en- 
list the sympathies of some naval 
officers (who gave him what unofficial 
support they could in his abortive 
attempt on Caraccas in 1806) and in 
particular of Popham. So warmly 
indeed did Popham enter into his 
schemes, that he actually submitted to 
Lord Melville a complete plan of 
operations for simultaneous attack on 
Caraccas, Buenos Ayres, and Valpar- 
aiso. Spain, he urged, was at that 
moment little better than an agent 
for passing into France the twenty 
millions annually received in specie 
and produce from South America ; 
Napoleon was only biding his time to 
attack Mexico, Rio Janeiro, and Rio 
de la Plata ; the worst blow that could 
be struck at him was to anticipate 
his design and intercept these sup- 
plies. 


This memorandum was dated Octo- 
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ber, 1804. More than a year had 
passed, and no notice had been taken of 
it. Popham was at the Cape with a 
fleet, six British regiments, and plenty 
of transports, his immediate duty done 
in the capture of Cape Colony. He 
took counsel with Baird, and with 
unexampled boldness resolved to at- 
tack Spanish America on his own 
responsibility. He had ascertained 
that Monte Video on the north shore 
of the River Plata was defenceless 
(which was false), and that Buenos 
Ayres, on the south shore, was an 
open town (which was true). What 
could be simpler than to take Buenos 
Ayres? There would be no occasion 
to advance into the country ; it would 
suffice to hold the port, and trust to 
the good sense of a grateful popula- 
tion, rejoicing in relief from the op- 
pressive taxation of Spain, and alive 
to the benefits conferred by the benign 
rule of Britain. So without more ado 
a force of thirty-five officers and eight 
hundred and thirty-three men (the 
Seventy-First Foot, detachments of the 
Twentieth Light Dragoons and artill- 
ery with four guns) was embarked, 
and despatched from the Cape under 
convoy of part of the fleet on the 
14th of April, 1806. Major-General 
Beresford (known later as Marshal 
Beresford in the Peninsula) was in 
command of the troops, and Popham 
himself of the squadron. 

The voyage opened badly. Before 
the convoy had been a week at sea one 
of the transports, containing two hun- 
dred men, parted company in a gale 
and was not to be found again. In 
this difficulty Popham bore up for St. 
Helena, and having there embarked 
one hundred artillery-men, and one 
hundred more of the local infantry 
militia from the feeble garrison, he 
continued his voyage. A fortnight 
later (May 16th) the Commodore went 
ahead of the convoy in a frigate to 
acquaint himself with the navigation 
of the Plata ; and there in the river 
he found the missing transport, safe 
and sound. In due time the convoy 
also came up, though owing to fogs 
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and foul winds it was six days in the 
river before it could find Popham ; 
and on the 16th of June everything 
was ready for disembarkation, and for 
the attack on Buenos Ayres, ninety 
miles up the river from the anchorage 
where the fleet was then lying. Again 
the wind became foul; and it was 
eight days before the ships reached 
the appointed landing-place at Quimpes 
Bay, some ten miles below Buenos 
Ayres. On the 25th of June the tiny 
army, amounting, together with a 
naval brigade, to a little over fifteen 
hundred of all ranks, effected its land- 
ing unopposed, and moved off across 
the dead level of the plain to some 
heights at the village of Reduction, 
two miles distant, where the enemy’s 
force, two thousand strong, mostly 
cavalry, could be seen in position with 
eight guns. A swamp delayed the 
advance of the British artillery, but 
Beresford marched on without them 
straight attheenemy. The Spaniards 
fled as soon as he came up, and left 
their guns behind them. ‘There was 
now but one obstacle between the 
British and Buenos Ayres, the Rio 
Chuelo, a stream unfordable at 
that season, and Beresford pressed 
on with all haste to seize the one ex- 
isting bridge, eight miles away, before 
the Spaniards could destroy it. He 
arrived to find it in flames; and he 
was therefore compelled to wait until 
next day to force his passage across, 
which he accomplished with little or 
no difficulty. This done he continued 
his advance against the city, which 
promptly capitulated, and was occupied 
on the same evening. Popham’s dream 
therefore was thus far accomplished. 
Beresford then took upon himself 
the business of civil government, re- 
ducing the customs-duties and seeking 
in other ways to make himself agree- 
able to the population. But his situa- 
tion was hardly pleasant. The Viceroy 
had fled to the interior leaving word 
that he would return with every armed 
man that he could raise; and the 
people were in a vague state of insur- 
rection, having lost their old masters 
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and not made up their mind to serve 
the new. Beresford had not been in 
possession three weeks when he dis- 
covered that efforts were being made 
on all sides to stir up a not unwilling 
population against the British. One 
of the foremost in this work was a 
Colonel Liniers, a Frenchman in the 
Spanish service, who had forsworn his 
allegiance to Spain, with great profes- 
sions of joy, after the surrender, and 
had consequently received permission 
to remain in the town; and others, 


native and Spaniard, though all 
‘sincé the capitulation British sub- 
jects, were equally busy. They 
daily received favours from Beres- 
ford and acknowledged them with 
much gratitude; but all the time 
they were secretly digging mines 


under the fort and the barracks of 
the Seventy-First within the town, 
while without it they were assembling 
troops at a spot called Pedril, higher 
up the river, where other troops from 
Monte Video were to join them. 
Beresford took little alarm at this. 
He had firm faith in the gratitude of 
an “oppressed nationality” towards 
its British deliverers ; and he did not 
believe that the reinforcements from 
Monte Video could cross thirty miles 
of river unobserved. Consequently 
he only rejoiced, as over a decided 
advantage, at the exodus of the dis- 
affected from the town. 

None the less he sent a brig up 
the river to reconnoitre, and learning 
that a good many vessels were as- 
sembled at Colonia, a point opposite 
Buenos Ayres on the Monte Video 
side of the river, and that the rein- 
forcements from the interior would 
rendezvous at Pedril on the 31st of 
July, he determined to take the in- 
itiative. On the Ist of August there- 
fore he started at two in the morning 
with five hundred men of the Seventy- 
First, fifty marines, and six guns, 
reached Pedril, after some wandering 
through the mistakes of his guides, 
at eight ; attacked and dispersed the 
enemy, two thousand strong, who 
were skilfully posted on advantage- 
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ous ground, killed seventy of them, 
captured their ten guns, and was back 
at Buenos Ayres by sundown, having 
lost but five men wounded and 
marched forty-two miles. Next day 
Popham moved up the river to bar the 
passage of the troops from Colonia ; 
but on the 3rd of August Liniers, 
whether through Popham’s neglect or 
his own cunning, managed to carry 
them safely across to the other side of 
the river ; and before Beresford could 
learn where he had landed, all further 
operations were stopped by a heavy 
storm of wind and rain which lasted 
till the 8th. Four of Popham’s gun- 
boats foundered in this gale, which 
was one misfortune; another and 
much greater was that all chance was 
henceforth destroyed for Beresford to 
defeat the enemy in the open field. 

By this time the adverse temper of 
the town had become unmistakable. 
Supplies became scarce, and the posi- 
tion in general uncertain. Beresford 
made his dispositions for defence, and 
repaired the bridge over Rio Chuelo 
in preparation for retreat. Un the 
10th of August Liniers summoned 
Beresford to surrender, which sum- 
mons being refused, he attacked and 
overwhelmed an outlying sergeant’s 
guard before Beresford could reinforce 
it. Beresford then withdrew to his 
selected position, and there concen- 
trated his little force; a movement 
which was the signal for a general 
rising of the population and an in- 
cessant fusillade from the houses. 
He now resolved to retreat, and tried 
to embark his invalids and non-effec- 
tives on the 11th, but was prevented 
by bad weather and want of boats. 
On the 12th the eternal fire from the 
houses ominously increased; and at 
nine in the morning the climax came 
in the advance of Liniers’ army in 
several columns. Beresford’s position 
was perhaps the best that he could 
find. At his rear stood the fort, and 
beyond it the river ; below it were two 
large open squares divided by a single 
building. In this building he posted 
the Seventy-First ; blocking up every 
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street on the flank of the square with 
his guns, and leaving open two streets 
at the bottom of the second square in 
the hope that the enemy would ad- 
vance thereby. At half-past nine 
Liniers opened a general attack on 
Beresford’s front and right flank, and 
was defeated with heavy loss, the 
Seventy-First capturing three guns. 
But meanwhile the fire from the house- 
tops redoubled; and at length the 
enemy obtained possession of the 
houses commanding the square and 
the fort. Beresford, unwilling to 
abandon his wounded, then retired 
into the fort and hoisted a flag of 
truce, which was shamefully violated 
by the Spaniards. At length, how- 
ever, Liniers managed to restrain 
them, and then met Beresford to con- 
sider his proposals. These were, that 
the British should give up the fort 
and surrender as prisoners of war, 
provided that they were at once ex- 
changed against the prisoners taken 
at the surrender of Buenos Ayres, 
and shipped to England on board their 
own transports. These terms were 
accepted on the spot, and duly signed 
on the 16th; a message was sent to 
Popham to bring up the transports, 
and the whole affair was supposed to 
be at an end. This action lasted 
three hours: the British lost twelve 
officers and one hundred and fifty men 
out of a total strength of thirteen hun- 
dred ; the enemy lost seven hundred 
out of thirteen thousand. “If any 
one is to blame for not holding Buenos 
Ayres,”’ wrote Beresford, “it is the 
General alone,” bearing grateful tes- 
timony to the splendid behaviour of 
his troops. 

And here the drama set on the 
stage by Popham might reasonably 
have ended; but it was not to be. 
For four days after the signature of 
the capitulation Beresford waited pati- 
ently for orders to re-embark, and then, 
on the 21st of August, he began to 
remonstrate ; but it was not till the 
26th that Liniers, with much regret 
and many denunciations of Spanish 
treachery, informed him that the British 


army would be detained. A few days 
later Liniers proposed that the troops 
should be embarked by stealth, as the 
people were in a state of insurrection 
and would not let them go openly ; 
but nothing came of the suggestion. 
According to report, Liniers was given 
to understand by the old Spanish 
faction, which was responsible for the 
original breach of faith, that if he held 
further communication with Beresford 
it would be the worse for him. At 
all events Liniers did nothing more. 
The army was detained; and Beres- 
ford with two other officers was hur- 
ried into the interior, where they were 
treated with great indignity and insult, 
and one of them eventually assassin- 
ated. 

When the news of Popham’s esca- 
pade reached England, the Govern- 
ment was much embarrassed and 
annoyed; but the nation was so de- 
lighted at the capture of Buenos Ayres 
that the ministers were obliged to dis- 
semble their opinions. They there- 
fore decided to despatch Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, with three thousand men 
(the Seventeenth Light Dragoons, the 
Fortieth, Eighty-Seventh, and three 
companies of the Ninety-Fifth, with 
artillery), to reinforce Beresford, re- 
lieving their feelings at the same time 
by sending out Admiral Stirling to 
supersede Popham. Auchmuty’s in- 
structions bade him simply to make 
good Beresford’s losses, and await a 
further reinforcement ; failing the 
arrival of which (for the Government 
was still undecided how far it should 
pursue its supposed success) he was to 
proceed with his troops to the Cape. 
[t was above all things enjoined upon 
him that he must not stir up rebellion 
against the Spanish Government, His 
Majesty having a decided aversion to 
anything in the shape of revolution 
since 1776, and still more since 1793. 
After having been once countermanded 
in August, Auchmuty’s expedition 
finally left Falmouth on the 9th of 
October, the Government being still 
in ignorance of the recapture of Buenos 
Ayres and the fate of Beresford. 
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Meanwhile on the 13th of October 
a reinforcement from the Cape, con- 
sisting of some companies of the Forty- 
Seventh and Thirty-Eighth, under 
Colonel Backhouse, arrived at Buenos 
Ayres, and of course found the city in 
the hands of the Spaniards. Backhouse 
decided to take up a position on shore 
and wait for orders; meanwhile he 
planned an attack on Monte Video 
with the co-operation of the fleet. The 
attempt was duly made on the 28th of 
October, but failed completely, the 
ships being unable owing to shoal- 
water to get within effective range. 
Next day, however, Backhouse landed 
with four hundred men of the Thirty- 
Eighth, dispersed a body of six hundred 
of the enemy which held Maldonado, 
a town overlooking the entrance to 
the Plata on the Monte Video side, 
killed fifty of them, captured their 
guns, and took possession of the town, 
having lost but six men killed and 
wounded in the process. On the fol- 
lowing day a fortified island in the 
bay of Maldonado surrendered to 
Popham, and Backhouse then took up 
his quarters permanently in the town. 
There he remained until the arrival of 
Auchmuty, when he was found, good 
easy man, in occupation of a totally in- 
defensible position, without artillery or 
stores of any kind, and with provi- 
sions for only a few more days. But 
we are anticipating. 

Auchmuty’s voyage to the Plata 
was not of the pleasantest. His 
transports were such miserable sailers 
that the fleet fell short of water and 
was obliged to put in to Rio Janeiro, 
where the General heard for the first 
time of the capture of Beresford’s 
army and the occupation of Maldonado. 
At length after a weary passage of 
twenty-one weeks he reached Maldo- 
nado,—only to evacuate it ten days 
later. He now made up his mind 
that he must attack Monte Video, the 
bad faith of the Spaniards towards 
Beresford having made it impossible 
for him to leave without taking some 
satisfaction of them. On the 16th of 
January, 1807, he landed ina bay nine 


miles below that city, the enemy 
watching the disembarkation in force 
but not venturing to oppose it, and on 
the 19th advanced with his whole 
army. The enemy occupied a strong 
position to his front, but as usual gave 
way on his approach, enabling him to 
station his advanced posts within the 
suburbs. But on the following morn 
ing the Spaniards gathered courage 
and took the initiative, attacking 
Auchmuty’s left in two columns and 
endeavouring to outflank him; more- 
over they fought better than in 
previous actions, and stood for some 
time before they broke, though they 
suffered heavily from the English 
pursuit. So far Auchmuty’s losses 
amounted to one hundred and forty 
killed and wounded, while the enemy's 
in this action alone was reckoned at 
fifteen hundred. 

And now that Auchmuty stood 
before Monte Video he realised how 
heavy was the task before him. The 
population was to a man inveterately 
hostile. Until dispersed by the action 
of the 20th, irregular horsemen had 
never ceased to harass the British 
columns, galloping up to within 
musket-range, dismounting, firing 
over their horses’ backs, and gallop- 
ing off again, in a fashion that the 
English dragoons, who were far too 
heavily equipped for the native horses 
that had to carry them, strove in vain 
to imitate or tocontrol. Moreover the 
defences of the town were not con- 
temptible, as had been reported in 
England, but formidable, mounting 
one hundred and sixty-two guns; 
while the Spanish gunboats, moving 
under the protection of the batteries, 
had indisputable command of the 
harbour. Finally the British army 
had no entrenching tools, and the 
British fleet was short of powder. 
Nevertheless by the 23rd of January 
Auchmuty had succeeded in investing 
the town completely on the land side. 
Two days later he tried to scare the 
Spaniards into surrender by opening 
fire from his few land-batteries and 
the guns of the fleet. But the 
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Spaniards were not to be scared; 
and there was therefore nothing for 
it, in the dearth of materials for a 
siege, but to carry the town by 
assault. By the 2nd of February a 
practicable breach had been made 
near the south gate; and the assault 
was ordered for the following morning 
at daybreak. The Light Battalion and 
the grenadiers of the Thirty-Eighth, 
with three companies of the Ninety- 
Fifth, were to lead it, supported by the 
Fortieth and Eighty-Seventh, while 
the Forty-Seventh and the Seventeenth 
Light Dragpons protected the rear of 
the army. 

In utter darkness the British 
columns advanced silently towards 
the breach, and had arrived quite 
close to it before a heavy fire of all 
arms from the walls showed them that 
they were discovered. Then came a 
critical moment. The enemy had 
repaired the breach in the night with 
hides, so effectually that it had almost 
ceased to be practicable. The head of 
the attacking columns mistaking it in 
the darkness for an untouched wall, 
moved off to seek it elsewhere; and 
for a quarter of an hour the British 
wandered helpless under a heavy fire. 
At last an officer of the Fortieth found 
the breach and called the troops on. 
He fell dead as he mounted it; but 
the men broke in after him in spite of 
all difficulties, and though opposed by 
guns posted at every corner they 
speedily swept the streets clean with 
the bayonet. The Fortieth, advancing 
in support, likewise missed the breach 
in the darkness and passed twice 
through the fire of the batteries 
before they found it; but their delay 
was rendered harmless by the im- 
petuosity of the Eighty-Seventh. This 
latter regiment had been posted by the 
north gate, which was to have been 
opened for them by the assaulting 
party; but the men in their im- 
patience scaled the wall and entered 
the town simultaneously with the 
assaulting party itself. The citadel 
then surrendered ; and by next morn- 
ing the town was quiet and the people 


walking peaceably about the streets as 
though nothing had happened. The 
British losses in the assault amounted 
to twenty-seven officers and three 
hundred and seventy men killed and 
wounded. 

Auchmuty had then to consider, 
first, how he should keep his hold on 
the country, and next, how he should 
recover Beresford and his captured 
army. Flour was very scarce, though 
bullocks could be bought for a dollar 
a head; horses were cheap, but for- 
age was difficult to procure, and fuel 
was very dear. Moreover the people 
were not friendly. ‘They disliked the 
Spanish Government rather more than 
the English, it is true, but in their 
hearts they wanted to be independent 
of both. In this situation Auchmuty 
saw that further operations were out 
of the question until the arrival of 
reinforcements, the more so as he 
was obliged to push small detachments 
out to a great distance in order to 
obtain supplies. He lost no time, 
however, in calling for the release of 
the English prisoners, but without 
effect, for the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres had fled on the fall of Monte 
Video, and Liniers, whom he had left 
behind in his place, declined to do 
anything without orders. In _ the 
midst of his correspondence Auchmuty 
was surprised on the 25th of February 
by the sudden appearance of Beres- 
ford himself, in company with his 
fellow-captive Colonel Pack, the two 
having contrived through the good 
offices of some colonial gentlemen to 
escape from their confinement two 
hundred miles inland. After hearing 
his story Auchmuty took a sterner 
tone with Liniers, and threatened re- 
taliation on his Spanish prisoners. 
Little, however, came of all this but 
mutual recrimination. The only satis- 


factory feature of the meeting be- 
tween the two British generals was 
that Beresford, although the senior 
officer, declined to take the command 
which Auchmuty at once offered to 
make over to him. 

Meanwhile, since Auchmuty’s de- 
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parture, a great change had come 
over the British Government. It was 
now thoroughly bitten with the idea 
of conquest in the Spanish Colonies. 
Plans were prepared for attacks on 
various quarters,— Mexico, the Spanish 
Main, Peru, Chili, and even Manilla 

respecting which certain memoranda 
by that rising officer, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, are still extant and well 
worth reading. Finally on the 30th 
of October instructions were given 
to Major-General Craufurd (later 
known as the famous chief of the 
Light Division) to take command of 
four thousand troops and proceed, 
together with a fleet under Admiral 
Murray, to attack and capture the 
ports and fortresses of Chili, beginning 
with Valparaiso. This done, they 
were not to advance further up the 
coast, to Lima, for instance, a place 
which might tempt an irresponsible 
commander with the hope of loot, 
but make Valparaiso a military base 
and open communications, across the 


Andes and, roughly speaking, a 
thousand miles of country, with 


Buenos Ayres on the opposite coast. 


For the rest they might choose 
their own course for the voyage, 


eastward by New South Wales, or 
westward round Cape Horn. It is 
needless to say this plan shows 
rather the hind of Popham than of 
Wellesley. 

Accordingly on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1806, Craufurd sailed from 
Falmouth for Porto Praya in the Cape 
de Verdes, where Murray was to join 
him. He arrived there on the 11th of 
January, 1807, but found no Admiral 
Murray; he waited there for a full 
month, but still there was no sign of 
the Admiral. Craufurd’s position was 
now, as he justly complained, most 
embarrassing. From Porto Praya to 
Valparaiso the voyage was reckoned 
to require six or seven months; he 
had but eight months’ provision and 
ten weeks’ fuel; he had express 
orders to touch nowhere on his voy- 
age southward till he reached the 
Falkland Islands, and he was warned 
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by the naval officers that if he then 
started for the Horn the passage 
round it would not be practicable. 
In desperation he resolved to sail to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
arrived on the 20th of March and 
found Murray expecting him inSimon’s 
Bay. Next day he received simul- 
taneously news of the fall of Monte 
Video, and orders, which were await- 
ing him, to sail to Buenos Ayres 
and join Auchmuty. Craufurd, know- 
ing that the orders of the Government 
had been issued in ignorance of the 
former fact, was strongly inclined to 
disobey them and proceed to Valpar- 
aiso; but on pressing representations 
from Auchmuty, he yielded and sailed 
from Table Bay for the Plata on April 
the 5th. 

It was now decided in England 
that, in view of the concentration of 
troops at the Plata (close upon ten 
thousand men as it was reckoned), 
a new general should be sent out to 
take supreme command. General 
Whitelocke was the man selected, 
who accordingly left England early 
in March and arrived at Monte Video 
on the 10th of May. Transports con- 
taining sixteen hundred men left 
England at the same time with him, 
but did not arrive until long after,— 
not indeed till the war was over, 
and for these and for Craufurd’s 
troops Whitelocke was perforce com 
pelled to wait. Before his coming 
Auchmuty had been obliged, in order 
to check attacks from Buenos Ayres, 
to occupy the town of Colonia im 
mediately over against it ; and as the 
enemy were now threatening his com- 
munications therewith, Colonel Pack 
was despatched on the 7th of June 


with eight hundred men to repel 
them. The enemy was posted at San 


Pedro, twelve miles from Monte Video ; 
as usual superior in number, strongly 
posted, with front and flanks covered 
by a deep and swampy river and 
strengthened by six guns. The British, 
also as usual, forded the river 


waist-deep under a heavy fire, carried 
the position and captured the guns, 
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Pack losing ninety killed and wounded, 
while the Spaniards left one hundred 
and twenty dead on the field. A 
week later (June 15th) Craufurd, who 
had been detained in the river by 
foul winds since the 27th of May, 
at last got into Monte Video harbour. 


Thus, after endless contradictory 
orders from the British Government, 
the South American expeditionary 


force was finally assembled at its 
base. 

Next day the preparations for the 
long-delayed attack on Buenos Ayres 
were completed. The stores were 
shipped for conveyance up the river. 
a distance of about a hundred and 
twenty miles, and the troops were 
massed at Colonia in order to cross 
by as short a passage as _ possible. 
Again, the weather was adverse ; and 
it was not till the 28th of June that 
the river was crossed and the troops 
landed at Ensenada, thirty miles below 
Buenos Ayres. The landing was not 
really opposed, but from the moment 
when the army began its advance it 
was constantly surrounded by a cloud 
of light cavalry moving just out of 
musket-range. One staff-officer was 
taken prisoner while carrying his 


orders between two brigades, and 
another was stabbed within three 


hundred yards of the flank of the line. 
Thus perpetually harassed the army 
advanced through a country inter- 
sected by swamps and deep muddy 
rivulets, which made the march more 
than ordinarily fatiguing ; and on the 
3rd of July it reached the village of 
Reduction, where, under Beresford, 
the first action on the Plata had been 
fought just twelve months before. 
Warned by previous experience the 
Spaniards had constructed batteries 
and entrenchments to guard the Rio 
Chuelo, and had made it a strong line 
of defence. This line Whitelocke 
turned, by marching in two columns 
from his left, and fording the river 
higher up. The right column under 
General Leveson Gower, consisting of 
Lumley’s Brigade (Thirty-Sixth and 
Eighty-Eighth) and Craufurd’s (the 
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Light Battalion! and the Ninety-Fifth) 
after advancing some way through a 
difficult and strongly enclosed country, 
fell in, close to the suburbs, with a 
hostile force which opened a heavy 
fire of artillery. Gower, finding that 
his guns were unable to keep up with 
the infantry, had left them behind, so 
he simply ordered Craufurd to attack 
the enemy with the bayonet; which 
Craufurd promptly did, dispersing 
them in five minutes with the loss of 
sixty killed, seventy prisoners, and 
ten guns. Whitelocke, who had been 
misled by his guide, did not come up 
with the main body of his army till 
next day, when he found it, as he had 
ordered, so stationed by his brigadiers 
as almost to invest the town. 

Next day he drew up, or rather 
Leveson Gower drew up for him, his 
plan of attack. The town and suburbs 
were divided into square blocks mea- 
suring one hundred and forty yards 
every way, and the houses, having 
flat roofs surrounded by a parapet 
wail, were well adapted for defence. 
While walking round Monte Video 
Whitelocke had pointed this out to 
Craufurd, and added that he would 
not expose his troops to such an unfair 
contest as would necessarily ensue if 
he attempted to attack so large a town 
as Buenos Ayres through the streets. 
Nevertheless he sent his infantry up 
no fewer than fourteen streets, in this 
wise. The Sixth Dragoon Guards 
(Carbineers) and some of the Ninth 
Dragoons, dismounted, with two 
6-pounders, were to advance up the 
great central street, leading tothe great 
square and fort three miles away. 
The Light Battalion and the Ninety- 
Fifth under Craufurd were to take 
the two streets next to the right of 
the centre,—a wing of each regiment 
and a 3-pounder in each street. The 
Forty-Fifth was to take the two streets 
next to the right of Craufurd, and 
occupy the Residencia at the far end 
thereof. On the left of the centre 
Lumley with the Thirty-Sixth and 


+A battalion made up of the light com- 
panies of all the regiments present. 

















Eighty-Eighth was to take four streets, 
—half a regiment in each street. On 
the left of Lumley, Auchmuty was to 
send the Fifth and Eighty-Seventh up 
four more streets ; and on the extreme 
left he was to seize the Plaza de Toros 
and the strong ground adjacent to it 
with the Thirty-Eighth. 

The troops, thus distributed, were 
ordered to advance straight to their 
front, and not to halt till they had 
traversed the town from end to end 
and reached the last square of houses 
next the river Plata. These houses 
they were to seize, two corporals being 
told off to the head of each column 
with tools to break open the doors, and 
they were then to form on the house- 
tops and await orders. Finally the 
whole force was to advance unloaded ; 
no firing was on any account to be 
permitted till the troops had success- 
fully run the gauntlet of the streets 
and reached their final destination. 
The force detailed for this extra- 
ordinary duty cannot much have ex- 
ceeded six thousand men. 

The appointed signal of a cannonade 
in the central street having been 
given, the attack began on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of July. Auchmuty 
at once threw the Thirty-Eighth and 
Eighty-Seventh from two different 
points against the Plaza de Toros, and 
in spite of heavy losses captured the 
position with thirty-two guns, six 
hundred prisoners, and a vast quantity 
of ammunition. The Fifth Fusiliers, 
in the two streets next adjoining, met 
with little resistance and made its way 
to the river, where it occupied a church 
and a convent. The Thirty-Sixth and 
Eighty-Eighth likewise advanced, and 
were opposed by a continuous rain of 
musketry and missiles from the win- 
dows and housetops. The doors were 
barricaded so strongly that they could 
not force an entrance into the houses ; 
and the streets were intersected by 
deep trenches filled with cannon which 
poured an unceasing shower of grape 
on the advancing sections. Neverthe- 
less they, too, forced their way to the 
river with the bayonet, as they had 
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bid ; 
being nearer to the fort and the prin- 
cipal defences of the enemy, was so 
terribly cut up that it was fairly over- 
powered and compelled to surrender. 
This regiment had started from Eng- 
land seven hundred and ninety-eight 


been but the Eighty-Eighth, 


strong ; it lost fifteen officers and one 
hundred and eighty-three men killed 
and wounded on that day. The flank 
of the Thirty-Sixth being thus exposed, 
that regiment was withdrawn, together 
with the Fifth, to Auchmuty’s station 
at the Plaza de Toros. 

So much for the left of the central 
street. In the central street itself 
the Carbineers attacked the battery 
to their front, but losing their colonel 
and second in command, fell back a 
little way and halted, though in ad- 
vance of their first position. On the 
immediate right of the central street, 
Craufurd with his light troops and 
riflemen forced his way to the river, 
and wheeled to his left to the great 
square, which Beresford had selected 
a year before as his position of defence ; 
but finding no support in that diree- 
tion, he thought it best to return and 
occupy a convent from which he hoped 
to get into a church nearer to the fort. 
On his right the Forty-Fifth had 
reached its destination with little op- 
position and seized the Residencia. 
There the colonel left a small garrison, 
and then hastened down with one com- 
pany to the help of Craufurd. Crau- 
furd by this time was hard pressed : 
the convent which he had occupied 
was surrounded ; and the enemy was 
so far emboldened as to attempt to 
take a British gun which had been 
left in the street. The company of 
the Forty-Fifth and a few of the Light 
Battalion rushed forward to save it, 
and in a moment were mowed down 
almost to a man. The Ninety-Fifth 
kept up a steady fire from the house- 
tops, but were at last driven from them 
by the eternal shower of musketry and 
grape, and at four in the afternoon 
Craufurd, finding himself isolated, 
was compelled to surrender. 


So ended the fighting that day. 
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The enemy’s fire had been terrible : 
almost every street was entrenched 
and the entrenchments filled with 
guns; at every street corner were 
more guns, and from every housetop 
rained bullets, stones, and _brick- 
bats. Every house was a fortress, 
and every householder with his ne- 
groes a garrison. The whole popula- 
tion of Buenos Ayres was up in arms ; 
and six thousand British troops, obey- 
ing their orders, had marched through 
all with the bayonet. Nota regiment, 
except the Carbineers, failed to force 
its way ta the river ; and at the close 
of the day Whitelocke held a strong 
position on each flank of the enemy 
and an advanced post in the centre. 
But of the six thousand men more 
than twelve hundred had fallen, and 
as many more were prisoners. On 
the next day Liniers offered White- 
locke the delivery of all prisoners if 
he would cease operations and evacuate 
the Plata, adding that he could not 
be responsible for the safety of the 
captured if his proposal were refused. 
Whitelocke accepted his terms; and 
thus ended this most fatal enterprise 
against the Spanish in South America. 

Of the principal actors Popham had 
already been tried by court-martial 
and reprimanded. Whitelocke, on 
his return, was likewise tried, and 
cashiered. Of the rest Craufurd, as 
is well known, fell at Badajos, where 
many of the famous Ninety-Fifth 
(now known as the Rifle Brigade) fell 
with him. Auchmuty lived to do 
gallant service in the East, and died 
in 1822. Beresford, as has already 
been stated, became the Marshal 
Beresford of the Peninsula and the 
Viscount Beresford of a later day, 
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and lived to learn from the scornful 
pen of Napier that posterity, while 
honouring his gallantry, would not 
consider him a great general. 

The campaign of the Plata serves 
at least to enforce the lesson so dis- 
astrously taught by the Carolina 
campaign of 1780-—81, by the occupa- 
tion of St. Domingo from 1794—1800, 
and by other experiences both of 
Englishmen and foreigners on various 
occasions ; namely, that it is a fatal 
mistake for an alien force to invade 
a country in sole reliance on the sup- 
port of disaffected inhabitants. This 
was Popham’s grand error, an error 
into which Wellington, as may be 
seen from his memoranda, resolutely 
declined to be led. With his unerring 
shrewdness and foresight he warned 
the Government that South America 
was pining, not for British rule, but 
for independence, and that a British 
force at best could effect only a re- 
volution and not a conquest. Never- 
theless, as fate willed it, it was mainly 
by the efforts of Englishmen that the 
independence of South America was 
finally accomplished. Lord Cochrane 
with British officers and seamen afloat, 
Miller and the débris of the Peninsula 
army ashore,—these were the men 
who delivered South America from 
Spain, with what triumph of gallantry 
and resource is all too little known. 
And the fruits thereof are chronic 
civil war, corruption, and repudiation 
of debt, the usual result of the de- 
liverance of an “ oppressed national- 
ity.”” This, too, is a lesson which 
England, with her superfluity of cash, 
of fighting energy, and of sentiment, 
may usefully take to heart. 


J. W. Fortescue, 








